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ST. SAVIOUR’S CATHEDRAL AT BRUGES. 


FROM PAYNE’S UNIVERSUM. 


Ir was about the commencement of the 

thirteenth century that Bruges rose to that 
commercial opulence of which we see so 
many picturesque remains in the public and 
private buildings of the town. The Han- 
seatic cities, soon after their confederation, 
established an emporium at Bruges, and its 
central position rendered it equally a place 
of resort for the merchants of the north and 
the wealthy Lombards of Italy. Extensive 
manufactories were established, and some 
idea may be formed of the riches accumu- 
lated in this city, from the fact that when 
it was known that Jean Sans Peur was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Nicopolis, and that 
two hundred thousand ducats were demand- 
ed for his ransom, a single merchant became 
security for the whole sum, which, consider- 
ing the value of money at that period, was 
immense. It was here that the order of the 
Golden Fleece was instituted by Philip the 
Good, on his marriage with Isabella of Por- 
tugal. 
The population of Bruges, which once 
amounted to two hundred thousand souls, 
has now dwindled down to forty-five thou- 
sand, and its spacious streets and squares, 
once the proud witnesses of its opulence, 
indicate but more plainly its decay. But 
the details and bas-reliefs of its architecture 
will tempt the stranger to many a pleasing 
stroll. We are unable to affirm, but willing 
to hope, that Bruges may still be as famous 
for the beauty of its daughters as in times 
of old, when it enjoyed the title of formosis 
Bruga puellis. 

Of the public buildings, the fine cathedral 
church of St. Saviour’s, the interior of which 
we here present to our readers, deserves 
especial notice. It is said to have been 
founded by St. Eloy, about 646, from funds 
provided by Dagobert. In 1358 it was burnt 
down, and rebuilt. The exterior is not of 
imposing effect, being built entirely of brick. 
It possesses many beautiful pictures—a Bap- 
tism of Ohrist, by Van Oost the elder; St. 
Borromeus curing the Persons infected with 
the Plague, by Bakerel, worthy of Rubens, 
but more highly finished than most of the 
works of that great master; Ohrist on the 

by Langen Jean; Jesus triumphing 

over Sin and Death, by J. Van Oost; an 

admirable copy of the Adoration of the 

Magi, by Gerard Seghers, the original of 
DXX. 
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which is in Notre Dame. The wood bas- 
reliefs above and opposite the door are very 
fine, and date from the fourteenth century. 
The pulpit is more recent, and rests upon 
two Corinthian columns. A bishop, su 
posed to be St. Eloy, holds the plan of the 
church; the carving is by Tamin. The 
chapels are likewise adorned with several 
fine pictures; the Two Holy Women Present- 
ing an Offering of Flowers, deserves parti- 
cular attention, from the serene expression 
of the countenances, and the beauty of color- 
ing which it displays. There are some 
large pictures by Van Orley, under the 
great end window of the transverse nave, 
which, worked in tapestry by Van der 
Borght, adorn the choir. Near the altar of 
our Lady of Loretto there is a very fine sea 
piece by Minderhout. Two pictures by E. 
Quellyn, representing scenes in the life of 
St. James and St. Augustin; the Flight from 
Egypt, by Van Oost, and the Three Holy 
Martyrs, by Dedeysta, belong to the finest. 
in the church. The Christ and the Virgin, 
at the sides of the chapel behind the choir, 
are supposed to be by Domenichino. Over 
the altar of St. Joseph is a beautiful picture, 
representing the saint with the Infant Jesus, 
who is offering hf some chips of wood. 
In the next chapel, which is closed, is the 
tomb of Philip the Good, killed in the 
Church of St. Donat. The bas-relief on the 
pillar opposite is very fine. The Adoration, 
by Van Oost the younger; and the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Sylvester, by Hemling, are 
remarkable for the extraordinary freshness 
of their coloring, although painted nearly 
four centuries ago. 

The beautiful organ pipes rest upon a 
gallery of black and white marble; the three 
colossal statues in the print before us, at the 
sides of and surmounting the organ, are 
carved in wood, and represent David and 
his Harp; St. Cecilia and her Organ; the 
uppermost statue represents an angel with 
& scroll of music in one hand, and beating 
time with the other. Below, there is an 
admirable statue of Moses. Here are like- 
wise suspended the arms of the knights of 
the Golden Fleece, who were present at the 
first chapter held by Philip the Good. The 
altar-piece is a beautiful representation of 
the Resurrection. On each side of the grand 
altar are two finely-sculptured mausoleums 
of Bishops of Bruges. 








WHETHER PETER 
From Punch. 
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SCENE FROM 
“THE RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN.” 


AN UNFINISHED DRAMA. 


Scunse—St. Petersburgh. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter the Emperor Nicnuouas. Sin Hamicron SeyMouR 
Sollowi 


. 


Emp. Seymour, come hither, now we are alone, 
And I can talk to thee. I like thee, Seymour ; 
I note thy zeal and thy alacrity, 
Thy diligence—and, 1 will add, discretion, 
Shown in thy service to thy Sovereign Mistress, 
Coupled, I think, with what therewith consists 
In every way—good will towards our own. 
Seymour. Sire, it rejoiceth me that mine intents 
Should be apparent to your Majesty. 
Emp. Seymour, thou bear’st a brain, Now mark me, 
our ; 
I love thy Queen, and love thy countrymen, 
Her subjects, loyal as they are, yet free! 
Would every prince—in Christendom—had such ! 
We have a common interest, gentle Seymour ; 
England and Russia should be hand and glove. 
,. England is bounden to your Majesty 
With Russia’s glove that would protect her grasp. 
Emp. Ha! Well, so take the figure an thou list. 
Hark in thine ear. Look yonder, Seymour; look! 
Seest thou yon Turk? Seymour, he’s very ill. 
Seym. But that Your Majesty’s more keen discernment, 
Did graciously correct my grosser sense. 
I should have blindly deemed yon Turk in health, 


Rude as my speech. 
a Oh ! but he’s ill, good Seymour, 
He’s dangerouly ill, and time it is 
The disposition of his property— 
For he will die intestate—should be thought on 
By his next heirs. Now, therefore, Seymour list. 
To his estates in Candia and in Egypt 
England is freely welcome to succeed, 
If England will but cleave to my consent. 

Seym. But how, an’t please your gracious Majesty 
Will the co-heirs therewith be satisfied ? 

Emp. That which suits me will Austria suit likewise ; 
Prussia is nought; then if but England side 
With us, at France I snap my fingers—so ! 

. So please you, Sire, unto my sovereign liege 

I will transmit by way of Downing Street, 
The weighty matter you have broached to me, 

Emp. But, Seymour, mind ; all this is said and meant 
In strictest honour, and in confidence. 
Let’s have no seals, no parchment, no red tape; 
I merely want a quiet understanding, 
And make my offer as a gentleman. 

Seym. But, under pardon of Your Majesty 
For usance of a somewhat vulgar phrase, 
Returning to our muttons, may I ask, 
Is it so certain that the Turk will die? 

Emp. Oh ! he will die—no doubt of that good Seymour; 
No hope for him! convey thus much to England 
And so good night. Mind this, the Turk must die t [Eeit. 

. The Turk willdie? Of that I’m not so sure. 

The Turk must die! so Nicholas declares. 
Mis mind is made up for the poor Turk’s death. 
Pray heaven that he hath not resolved thereon { 
T’'ll straight to mine hotel, and ere night’s cap 
My temples shall infold, in black on white 
I will reveal this plot to Clarendon. Scene closes. 





THE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
REMEDY. 


On ! believe me that all that endears thee, and charms 
Slaves who fondly adore thee to-day, 

‘Would vanish to-morrow, in case that our arms 
Should take all thy commerce away. 


The Czar that is truly wise never forgeta 
Certain previous Autocrats’ close ; 
For the “‘ God of the Russians” a sun is that sets 
Very often more fast than he rose. 
Punch. 











WERE AT ROME. 


From Punch. 
“WERY RIDICULOUS.” 


Goop Folk, you’ve heard Nicholas say that his will it is 
To carefully keep from commencing hostilities. 

I wish that I could conscientiously say 

To his word we the smallest attention should pay ; 

For wholly regardless of decent formalities, 

He walks himself into the poor principalities, 

A breach of good faith on the part of old Nicholas, 
Not only disgusting but wery ridiculous, 


He says he obeys Christianity’s call, 

In preparing his muskets, his powder and ball; 

And he tells us his butchery never will cease. 

Till he’s fully established the Gospel of peace . 

But what must we think of this blaphemous mocking ? 
Except for Sinope with carnage so shocking, 

His boast of religion to laughter might tickle us. 
There’s something about it so truly ridiculous. 


If to Friendship with England he makes an advance. 
"Tis only to and embroil her with France. 

His “parole de gentleman” nothing could mean, 
But under his words his intentions to screen ; 

In vain he approached us with treacherous smiles, 
Britannia was not to be caught by his wiles: 

But soon made it perfectly clear to old Nicholas, 

His attempts to cajole her were wery ridiculous, 


We said, “ If a quarrel you don’t wish to start, 
From those principalities please to depart.” 

But this he refused, and went on to allege 

That all he had taken he kept as a pledge ; 

And that if he came down like a hawk on a pigeon, 
*Twas all for the good of the Christian religion : 

A manner of speech in a person like Nicholas, 

Not only disgusting, but truly ridiculous. 


We've done whatso’er we consistently can 

To bring to his senses this obstinate man ; 

Though fighting we hate, I think all must agree 

Tis no fault of ours if war there must be. 

So finding ’tis vain any longer to parley, 

We've sent to the Baltic our gallant “ Old Charley,” 
Who, with his companions, may make Master Nicholas 
Feel truly disgusted and wery ridiculous. 





WHETHER PETER WERE AT Rome.—“ If Peter 
were at Rome in the sense and extent that the 
Romanists will have it, then hath the Scripture 
omitted one of the — points of salvation 
that belongeth to Christianity. For how many 
main points of faith hath Popery drawn out of 
this one conclusion, that Peter was bishop of 
Rome ; as, the primacy of the pope ; the infal- 
libility of his chair ; his absolute power of bind- 
ing and loosing ; no salvation out of the church 
of Rome ; and divers other things, which all 
hang upon the pin afore-named. And it is ut- 
terly incredible: 1. That the Holy Ghost, that 
wrote the Scriptures for man’s salvation, should 
not express or mention a thing that containeth 
so many points of salvation. 2. That Luke, 
that undertook to write the acts of the Apos- 
tles, should omit this one act of Peter, which is 
made of more consequence than all the actions 
of all the Apostles beside. It is above all be- 
lief, that he that would tell of Philip’s being at 
Azotus, and going to Cesarea, chap. viii. 40 ; 
Saul’s going to Tarsus, chap. ix. 30; and Bar- 
nabas’s going thither to him ; and divers other 
things of small import in comparison,—should 
omit the greatest and most material, and of the 
infinitest import that ever mortal man’s journey 
was (for to that height is the journey of Peter 
to Rome nowcome,) if there had ever been such 
a thing at all.”—Lightfoot, vol. 8, p. 274. 














MY SCHOOLS AND MY SCHOOLMASTERS. 


From the Athenzum. 


My Schools and my Schoolmasters ; or, the 
Story of my Education. By Hues Miter. 
Edinburgh, Johnstone & Hunter. 


Ir there bea group of worthies of whom 
Scotland has reason to be proud above any 
other, it is the one made up of those self- 
respecting, self-relying, self-educated men, 
who, from humble beginnings, and amid 
humble callings, have honourably gained for 
themselves culture and intellectual enlarge- 
ment; and who, without the debasement of 
patronage, or the heavy drawback of per- 
sonal follies and vices to be set off against 
supposed genius, have gone forth from the 
limited circles of peasant life into the wider 
world of general action and fancy and intel- 
ligence. To those who pardon some stiff- 
ness and angularity for the sake of the up- 
rightness associated with it,—who can smile 
good-naturedly at the vain-glory of a hero 
who has never drained his father of hard- 
gathered earnings, or covered his mother’s 
grey hairs with shame,—this gallery of hon- 
est Scotsmen “from the ranks” is a place 
to which the mind may well retire for en- 
couragement and meditation, when it be- 
comes weary of the exactions, and cruelties, 
and pretences forced on the good, the gentle 
and the credulous, by those who choose to 
have a blank credit, because they say they 
have gifts. To such, as to ourselves, will 
these experiences of Mr. Hugh Miller be 
welcome. He must be forgiven some prosi- 
ness of narration, some involutions of style, 
such as we do not recollect in former works 
by him, in a story which we have read with 
entaiin and shall treasure up in memory 
for the sake of the manly career narrated, 
and the glances at old-world manners and 
distant scenes afforded us by the way. 

Mr. Miller’s grandfather was a buccaneer 
—his father was a sailor—to whom he was 
born, the first child of marriage, in the 
remote shire of Cromarty, A. D. 1802. The 
boy showed some glimpses of the fierce and 

iratical thews and sinews of his ancestor in 

is early days, when he laid the hands of 
force on his schoolmaster, who tried to flo 
him, because he would not spell “ awful” in 
the right way; but earlier even than this, 
he had become a devourer of books—(and to 
that remote place the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and 
‘Gulliver,’ and ‘Captain Cook’s Voyages,’ 
and ‘Udolpho,’ and *‘ Ambrose on Angels,’ 
penetrated as well as ‘the Shorter Cate- 
chism,’ the Proverbs and the New Testa- 
ment)—and an observer of the minute as- 
pects and hidden things of nature. He had 
begun to watch the habits of birds, and to 
note the colours of flowers, and to try to 


read that which (to avail ourselves of one of 
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Mr. Ruskin’s fantastic figures of speech) cre- 
ative wisdom has written in the caverns of 
the earth. His kith and kin, some of them 
pure Highlanders, were men of marked cha- 
racter ;—so that, with these surroundings, 
and these propensities of mind and endow- 
ments of be y, there was small chance of 
the Cromarty boy lacking such adventures 
as serve a bold spirit for schooling, and an 
apt intelligence instead of schoolmasters. Let 
us draw on his pages for a piece of boy- 
hood’s training in the Caves of Cromarty— 
one of which, called “the Doocot Cave,” 
had the reputation of hoarding many won- 
ders, and “to which the boy penetrated 
‘armed with’ John Feddes’s hammer.”— 


‘Tt was on a pleasant spring morning that, 
with my little curious friend beside me, | stood 
on the beach opposite the eastern promontory, 
that with its stern granitic wall, bars access for 
ten days out of every fourteen to the wonders 
of the Doocot ; and saw it stretching provok- 
ingly out into the green water. It was hard to 
be disappointed and the caves so near. The 
tide was a low neap, and if we wanted a passage 
dry shod, it behoved us to wait for at least a 
week ; but neither of us understood the philo- 
sophy of neap-tides at the period. I was quite 
sure I had got round at low water with my 
uncles not a great many days before, and we 
both inferred, that if we but succeeded in get- 
ting round now it would be quite a pleasure to 
wait among the caves inside until such time as 
the fall of the tide should lay bare a passage 
for our return, A narrow and broken shelf 
runs along the promontory, on which, by the 
assistance of the naked toe and the toe-nail, it 
is just possible to creep. We succeeded in 
scrambling up to it; and then, crawling out- 
wards on all fours,—the precipice, as we pro- 
ceeded, beetling more and more formidable 
from above, and the water becoming greener 
and deeper below—we reached the outer point of 
the promontory; and then doubling the cape ona 
still narrower margin,—the water, by a reverse 
process, becoming shallower and less green as 
we advanced inwards,—we found the ledge 
terminating just where, after clearing the sea, 
it overhung the gravelly beach at an elevation 
of nearly ten feet. * * * The first few 
hours were hours of sheer enjoyment. The 
larger cave proved a mine of marvels; and 


| we found a great deal additional to wonder at 


on the slopes beneath the precipices, and along 
the piece of rocky sea-beach in front. We 
succeeded in discovering for ourselves, in 
creeping dwarf bushes, that told of the blight- 
ing influence of the sea spray, the pale-yellow 
honeysuckle, that we had never seen before 
save in gardens and shrubberies; and on a 
deeply shaded slope that leaned against one 
of the steeper precipices, we detected the 
sweet-scented wood-roof of the flower-pot and 
parterre, with its pretty verticillate leaves, 
that become more odoriferous the more they 
are crushed, and its white delicate flowers. 
There, too, immediately in the opening of the 
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deeper cave, where a small stream came pat- 
tering in detached drops from the over-beetling 
precipice above, like the first drops of a heavy 
Geatlechewen we found the hot, bitter sc 
grass, with its minute cruciform flowers, whic 
the great Captain Cook had used in his a ; 
above all, there were the caves with their 
pigeons,—white, variegated, and blue,—and 
their mysterious and gloomy depths, in which 
plants hardened into stone, and water became 
marble. In a short time we had broken off 
with our hammer whole pocketfuls of stalactites 
and petrified moss, There were little pools at 
the side of the cave, where we could see the 
work of congelation going on, as at the com- 
mencement of an October frost, when the cold 
north wind ruffles, and but barely ruffles, the 
surface of some mountain lochan or sluggish 
moorland stream, and shows the newly-formed 
needles of ice projecting mole-like from the 
shores into the water. Sorapid was the course 
of deposition, that there were cases in which 
the sides of the hollows seemed growing almost 
in a as the water rose in them; the 
springs iipping over, deposited their minute 
crystals on the edges; and the reservoirs 
deepened and became more capacious as their 
mounds were built up by this curious masonry. 
The long telescopic prospect of the sparkling 
sea, as viewed from the inner extremity of the 
cavern, while all around was dark as midnight 
—the sudden gleam of the sea-gull, seen for a 
moment from the recess, as it flitted past in the 
sunshine—the black heaving bulk of the gram- 
pus, as it threw up its slender jets of spray, and 
then, turning downwards, displayed ite glossy 
back and vast angular fin,—even the pigeons, 
as they shot whizzing by, one moment scarce 
visible in the gloom, the next radiant in the 
light,—all acquired a new interest, from the 
peculiarity of the setting in which we saw 
them. They formed a series of sungilt 
vignettes, framed in jet; and it was long 
ere we tired of seeing and admiring in them 
much of the strange and the beautiful. It did 
seem rather ominous, however, and aps 
somewhat supernatural to boot, that about an 
hour after noon, the tide, while there was yet 
@ full fathom of water beneath the brow of the 
promontory, ceased to fall, and then, after a 
quarter of an hour’s space, began actually to 
creep upwards on the beach. But just hoping 
that there might be some mistake in the matter, 
which the evening tide would scarce fail to 
rectify, we continued to amuse ourseives and to 
hope on. Hour after hour passed, lengthening 
as the shadows lengthened, and yet tlie tide 
still rose. The sun had sunk behind the preci- 
pices, and all was gloom along their bases, and 
double gloom in their caves; but their rag- 
ged brows still caught the red glare of evening. 
The flush rose higher and higher, chased by 
the shadows; and then, after lingering for a 
moment on their crests of honeysuckle and ju- 
niper, passed away, and the whole became som- 
bre and grey. The sea-gull sprang upwards 
from where he had floated on the ripple, and 
hied him slowly away to his lodge in his deep 
sea stack ; the dusky cormorant flitted past, 
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with heavier and more frequent stroke, to his 
whitened shelf high on the precipice ; the 
pigeons came whizzing down from the uplands 
and the opposite land, and disappeared amid 
the gloom of their caves; every creature that 
had —— made use of them in speeding home- 
wards; but neither my companion nor myself 
had any: and there was no possibility of get- 
ting home without them. We made desperate 
efforts to scale the precipices, and on two seve- 
ral occasions succeeded in reaching midway 
shelves among the crags, where the sparrow- 
hawk and the raven built ; but though we had 
climbed well enough to render our return a 
matter of bare possibility, there was no possi- 
bility whatever of getting farther up: the 
cliffs had never been scaled before, and they 
were not destined to be scaled now. And so 
as the twilight deepened, and the precarious 
footing became every moment more doubtful 
and precarious still, we had just to give up in 
despair. ‘ Wouldn’t care for myself,’ said the 
poor little fellow, my companion, bursting into 
tears, ‘if it were not for my mother ; but what 
will my mother say?’ ‘ Wouldn’t care neither,’ 
said I with a heavy heart, ‘ but it’s just back 
water, and we’ll get out and twall.’ We retreat- 
ed together into one of the shallower and 
drier caves and, clearing a little spot of its 
rough stones, and then groping along the rocks 
for the dry grass that in the spring season hangs 
from them in withered tufts, we formed for 
ourselves a most comfortable bed, and lay 
down in one another’s arms. For the last few 
hours mountainous piles of clouds had been 
rising dark and stormy in the sea-mouth : they 
had flared portentously in the setting sun, and 
had worn, with the decline of evening, almost 
every meteoric tint of anger, from a fiery red 
to a sombre thundrous brown, and from som- 
bre brown to doleful black. And we could 
now at least hear what they portended, though 
we could no longer see. The rising wind began 
to howl mournfully amid the cliffs, and the sea, 
hitherto so silent, to beat heavily against the 
shore, and to boom, like distress-guns, from 
the recesses of the two deep-sea caves. We 
could hear, too, the beating rain, now heavier, 
now lighter, as the gusts swelled or sank ; and 
the intermittent patter of the streamlet over 
the deeper cave, now driving against the preci- 

ices, now descending heavily on the stones. 

y companion had only the real evils of the 
case to deal with, and, so the hardness of our 
bed and the coldness of the night considered, 
he slept tolerably well; but I was unlucky 
enough to have evils greatly worse than the real 
ones to annoy me. The co of a drowned 
seaman had been found on the beach about a 
month previous, some forty yards from where 
we lay. The hands and feet miserably con- 
tracted, and corrugated into deep folds at 
every joint, yet swollen to twice their proper 
size, had been bleached as white as pieces of 
alumed sheep-skin ; and where the head should 
have been, there existed only a sad mass of rub- 
bish. I had examined the body as young peo- 
ple are apt to do, a great deal too curiously for 
my peace; and, though I had never done the 
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poor nameless seaman any harm, I could not 
have suffered more from him during that mel- 
ancholy night had I been hismurderer. Sleep- 
ing or waking he was continually before me. 
Every time I dropped into q doze, he would 
come stalking — beach from the spot where 
he had lain,with his stiff white fingers, that stuck 
out like eagles’ toes, and ee broken pulp 
of a head, and attempt striking me ; and then 
I would awaken with a start, cling to my com- 
ion, and remember that the drowned sailor 

ad lain festering among the identical bunches 
of seaweed that still rotted on the beach not a 
stone-cast away. The near neighborhood of a 
score of living bandits would have inspired 
less horror than the recollection of that one 
dead seaman. Towards midnight the sky cleared 
and the wind fell, and the moon in her last 
quarter, rose red as a mass of heated iron out 
of the sea. We crept down, in the uncertain 
light, over the rough slippery crags, to ascer- 
tain whether the tide had not fallen sufficiently 
far to yield us a passage ; but we found the 
waves chafing among the rocks just where the 
tide-line had rested twelve hours before, and a 
full fathom of sea enclasping the base of the pro- 
montory. A glimmering idea of the real nature 
of our situation at length crossed my mind, It 
was not imprisonment for a tide to which we 
had consigned ourselves; it was imprisonment 
for a week. There was little comfort in the 
thought, arising as it did, amid the chills and 
terrors of a dreary midnight ; and I looked 
wistfully on the sea as our only path of escape. 
There was a vessel crossing the wake of the 
moon at the time, scarce half a mile from the 
shore, and, assisted by my companion, I began 
to shout at the top of my lungs, in the hope of 
being heard by the sailors. e saw her dim 
bulk falling slowly athwart the red glittering 
belt of light that had rendered her visible, and 
then disappearing in the murky blackness ; and 
just as we lost sight of her for ever, we could 
hear.an indistinct sound mingling with the dash 
of the waves,—the shout in reply of the startled 
helmsman. The vessel, as we afterwards 
learned, was a large stone-lighter, deeply la- 
den, and unfurnished with a -boat ; nor were 
the crew at all sure that it would have been 
safe to attend to the midnight voice from the 
rocks, even had they the means of communica- 
tion with the shore. We waited on and on, 
however, now shouting by turns, and now 
shouting together, but there was no second re- 
ply, and at length, losing hope, we groped our 
way back to our comfortless bed, just as the 
tide had again turned on the beach and the 
waves began to roll upwards higher and higher 
at every dash. As the moon rose and brightened, 
the dead seaman became less troublesome, and 
I had succeeded in dropping as soundly asleep 
as my companion, when we were both aroused 
by a loud shout. We started up, and again 
crept downwards among the crags of the shore; 
and as we reached the sea the shout was re- 
peated. It was that of at least a dozen harsh 
voices united. There was a brief pause, fol- 
lowed by another shout, and then two boats, 
strongly manned, shot round the western pro- 


montory, and the men, resting on their oars, 
turned towards the rock and shouted yet again. 
The whole town had been alarmed by the in- 
telligence that two little boys had straggled 
away in the morning to the rocks of the south- 
ern Sutor, and had not found their way back.’? 


There is much education in a day like the 
above; but young Miller was induiged with 
other advantages—experience of life in far- 
away Highland valleys, where the stalwart 
folk see omens and dream dreams; and at 
home a distant glimpse of a Miss Bond, “the 
village governess of Oromarty”—a small au- 
thoress, befriended by that best natured of 
men, “ the Great Unknown,” which lady it 
was thought, would patronize Hugh Miller 
on the strength of a poem, written by him, 
concerning. the Doocot Oave. But Miss 
Bond drew back—perhaps she was too busy 
among her pupils—perhaps a young crags- 
man and geologist in embryo was too rough 
a subject for her polishing. No matter: she 
may have been the boy’s ideal Corinne till 
he saw a better one; and the first author— 
no matter whom—is to an aspiring boy as 
suggestive and momentous a spectacle as the 
first sight of the sea! Then there was the 
teaching of tradition for Hugh Miller.— 


“T have seen [says Mr. Miller] at least two 
men who fought at Culloden,—one on the side 
of the King, the other on that of the Prince, — 
and, with these, not a few who witnessed the 
battle from a distance. I have conversed with 
an aged woman that had conversed, in turn, 
with an aged man who had attained to mature 
manhood when the persecutions of Charles and 
James were at their height, and remembered 
the general regret excited by the death of Ren- 
wick. My eldest maternal aunt—the mother of 
Cousin George—remembered old John Feddes, 
turned of ninety at the time ; and John’s buc- 
caneering expedition could not have dated later 
than the year 1687. I have known many who 
remembered the abolition of the hereditar 
jurisdictions ; and have listened to stories o 
executions which tock place on the gallows-hills 
of burghs and sheriffdoms, and of witch-burn- 
ings perpetrated on town Links and baronial 
Laws. And I have felt a strange interest in 
these glimpses of a past so unlike the present, 
when thus presented to the mind as personal 
reminiscences, or as well-attested traditions, 
removed from the original witnesses by but a 
single stage. All, for instance, which I have 
yet read of witch-burnings has failed to impress 
me so strongly as the recollections of an old 
lady who in 1722 was carried in her nurse’s 
arms,—for she was almost an infant at the time, 
—to witness a witch-execution in the neighbor- 
hood of Dornoch,—the last which took place 
in Scotland. The lady well remembered the 
awe-struck yet excited crowd, the lighting of 
the fire, and the miserable appearance of the 
poor fatuous creature whom it was kindled to 








consume, and who seemed to be so little aware 
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of her situation, that she held out her thin 
shrivelled hands to warm them at the blaze. 
* * Thave heard described, too, by a man 
whose father had witnessed the scene, an exe- 
cution which took place, after a brief and in- 
adequate trial, on the burgh-gallows of Tain. 
The supposed culprit, a Strathcarron High- 
lander, had been found lurking about the place, 
noting, as was supposed, where the burghers 
kept their cattle, and was hung as aspy ; but 
they all, after the execution, came to deem him 
innocent, from the circumstance that, when his 
dead body was dangling in the wind, a white 
pigeon had come flying the way, and, as it 
passed over, half-encircled the gibbet. * * My 
grandfather’s recollections of Culloden were 
merely those of an observant boy of fourteen, 
who had witnessed the battle from a distance. 
The day, he has told me, was drizzly and thick ; 
and on reaching the brow of the Hill of Cro- 
marty, where he found many of his townsfolk 
already assembled, he could scarce see the o 
posite land. But the fog gradually cleared 
away ; first one hill-top came into view, and 
then another ; till at length the long range of 
coast, from the opening of the great Caledo- 
nian valley to the promontory of Burghhead, 
was dimly visible through the haze. A little 
after noon there suddenly rose a round white 
cloud from the Moor of Culloden, and then a 
second round white cloud beside it. And then 
the two clouds mingled together, and went 
rolling slantways on the wind towards the 
west ; and he could hear the rattle of the 
smaller fire-arms mingling with the roar of the 
artillery. And then, in what seemed an ex- 
ceedingly brief space of time, the cloud dissi- 
pated and disappeared, the boom of the great- 
er guns ceased, anda sharp intermittent patter 
of musketry passed on towards Inverness. But 
the battle was presented to the imagination, in 
these old personal narratives, in many a diverse 
form. I have been told by an ancient woman, 
who, on the day of the fight, was engaged in 
tending some sheep on a solitary common near 
Munlochy, separated from the Moor of Cullo- 
den by the Frith, and screened by a lofty hill, 
that she sat listening in terror to the boom of 
the cannon: but that she was even still more 
seared by the continuous howling of her dog, 
who sat upright on his haunches all the time 
the firing lasted, with his neck stretched out 
towards the battle, and “looking as if he saw 
a spirit.’ ”” 





Active life, however, must needs be com- 
menced, and as the boy wasnot particularly 
amenable (as may have been guessed) to 
academical discipline, and as his kinsfolk had 
little choice within their reach, there was no 
alternative for him save to betake himself to 
manual labour. Regarding this again, he 
shall tell his own story.— 


“The husband of one of my maternal aunts 
was a mason, who, contracting for jobs on a 
small scale, usually kept an apprentice or two, 
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agreed to serve for the term of three years ; 
and, getting a suit of strong moleskin clothes, 
and a pair of heavy hob-nailed shoes, I waited 
only for the breaking up of the winter frosts, 
to begin workin the Cromarty quarries,—job- 
bing masters in the north of Scotland usuall 
combining the profession of the quarrier wit 
that of the mason. * * The quarry in which I 
commenced my life of labour was, as I have 
said, a sandstone one, and exhibited in the 
section of the furze-covered bank which it pre- 
sented, a bar of deep-red stone beneath, and a 
bar of pale-red clay above. Both deposits 
belon to formations equally unknown at 
the time to the geologist. The deep-red stone 
formed part of an upper member of the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone ; the pale-red clay, which 
was much roughened by rounded pebbles, and 
much cracked and fissured by the recent frosts, 
was a bed of the boulder clay. Save for the 
wholesome restraint that confined me for day 
after day to this spot, I would perhaps have 
paid little attention to either. Mineralogy in 
its first rudiments had early awakened my cu- 
riosity ; just as it never fails to awaken, with 
its gems, and its metals, and its hard glitter- 
ing rocks, of which tools may be made, the cu- 
riosity of infant tribes and nations. Butin un- 
sightly masses of mechanical origin, whether 
sandstone or clay, I could take no interest. 
* * It was the necessity which made me 
a quarrier that taught me to be a geologist. 
* * Though now seventeen, I was still seven 
inches short of my ultimate stature, and my 
frame, cast more at that time in the mould of 
my mother than in that of the robust sailor, 
whose ‘ back,’ according to the description of 
one of his comrades, ‘no one had ever put to 
the ground,’ was slim and loosely knit, and I 
used to suffer much from wandering pains in 
the joints, and an oppressive feeling about the 
chest, as if crushed by some great weight. I 
became subject, too, to frequent fits of ex- 
treme depression of spirits, which took almost 
the form of a walking sleep,—results, I be- 
lieve, of excessiye fatigue,—and during which 
my absence of mind was so extreme that I 
lacked the ability of protecting myself against 
accident, in cases the most simple and ordin- 
ary.” 


To oneso shapeless, sluggish and appar- 
ently ill finished, the vulgar stimulus and 
consolation of drink offered a natural re- 
source, and for a time Hugh Miller yielded to 
this: but he presently struggled up from 
the depths of this deadly habit—recalled, it 
would seem, by an half-explained conscious- 
ness of the better tastes and faculties within 
him. Some of these he shall explain—after 
the fact, however, be it remembered. At 
the time, we can hardly suppose that Mr. 
Miiler read his book of the quarry so well, 
or could have interpreted it in language so 
picturesque as the following passage might 
lead us to think :— 





and employed a few journeymen. With him I 


“The Hill of Eathie, like the Cromarty Su- 
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tors, belongs, as I have already had occasion to 
mention, to what De Beaumont would term the 
Ben Nevis system of hills,—that latest of our 
Scottish mountain system which, running from 
south-west to north-east, in the line of the great 
Caledonian valley, and in that of the valleys 
of the Nairn, Findhorn and Spey, uptilted in its 
course, when it arose, the oolites of Sutherland, 
and the lias of Cromarty and Ross. The de 
sit which the Hill of Eathie disturbed is exclu- 
sively a liasic one. The agen base of the 
formation rests immediately against the hill ; 
and we may trace the edges of the various 
overlying beds for several hundred feet out- 
wards, until, apparently near the top of the 
deposit, we lose them in the sea. The various 
all save the lowest, which consists of a 
blue adhesive clay—are composed of a dark 
shale, consisting of easily-separable lamin, thin 
as sheets of pasteboard ; and en | are curiously 
divided from each other by bands of fossilifer- 
ous limestone of but from one to two feet thick. 
These liasic beds, with their separating bands, 
are a sort of boarded books; for as a series of 
volumes reclining against a granite pedestal in 
the geologic library of nature, I used to find 
leasure in regarding them. The limestone 
nds, elaborately marbled with lignite, icthyo- 
lite, and shell, form the stiff boarding; the 
asteboard-like lamine between,—tens and 
undreds of thousands in number in even the 
slimmer volumes,—compose the closely-written 
leaves. I say closely written, for never yet did 
signs or characters lie closer on page or scroll 
than do the organisms of the lias on the surface 
of these leaf-like laminz. I can scarce hope 
to communicate to the reader, after the lapse 
of so many years, an adequate idea of the feel- 
ing of wonder which the marvels of this depo- 
sit excited in my mind, wholly new as they 
were to me at the time. Even the fairy lore 
of my first-formed library,—that of the birchen 
box,—had impressed me less. The general 
tone of the colouring of these written leaves, 
though dimmed by the action of untold centu- 
ries, is still very striking. The ground is inva- 
riably of a deep neutral gray, verging on black; 
while the flattened organisms, which present 
about the same degree of relief as one sees in 
the figures of an embossed card, contrast with it 
in tints that vary from opaque to silvery white, 
and from pale yellow to an umbry or chestnut 
brown. Groupes of ammonites appear as if 
drawn in white chalk ; clusters of a minute un- 
described bivalve are still plated with thin films 
of the silvery nacre; the mytilacee usually 
a warm tint of yellowish brown, and 
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must have been brilliant shells in their day ; 
gryphites and oysters are always of a dark 
gray, and plagiostome ordinarily of a blue- 
ish or neutral tint. On some of the leaves 
curious pieces of incident seem recorded. 
We see fleets of minute terebratule, that ap- 
pear to have been covered up by some sudden 
deposit from above, when riding at their 
anchors ; and whole argosies of ammonites that 
seem to have been wrecked at once by some 
untoward accident, and sent crushed and dead 
to the bottom. Assemblages of bright black 
plates, that shine like pieces of Japan work, 
with numerous parallelogramical scales brist- 
ling with nail-like points, indicate where some 
armed fish of the old ganoid order lay down 
and died; and groups of belemnites, that lie 
like heaps of boarding pikes thrown carelessly 
on a vessel’s deck on the surrender of the crew, 
tell where sculls of cuttle-fishes of the ancient 
type had ceased to trouble the waters. I need 
scarce add that these spear-like belemnites form- 
ed the supposed thunderbolts of the deposit. 
Lying athwart some of the pages thus strange- 
ly inscribed, we occasionally find, like the dark 
hawthorn leaf in Bewick’s well-krown vignette, 
slim-shaped leaves coloured in deep umber; 
and branches of extinct pines, and fragments 
of strangely fashioned ferns, form their more 
ordinary garnishing. Page after page, for tens 
and hundreds of feet together, repeat the same 
wonderful story. The great Alexandrian libra- 
ry with its tomes of ancient literature, the 
accumulation of long ages, was but a meagre 
collection,—not less puny in bulk than recent 
in date,—compared with this marvellous library 
of the Scotch Lias. Who, after once spending 
even a few hours in such a school, could avoid 
being a geologist? I had formerly found much 
pleasure in rocks and in caves, but it was the 
wonders of the Eathie Lias that first gave 
direction and aim to my curiosity.” 


We have no choice save to stop here; and 
what has been said and extracted amounts 
to little more than a hasty cementing of a 
few passages and traits which have struck 
us in a story full of local character and 
general instruction. The best review of 
such a book can hardly amount to more than 
a collection of episodes and passages with a 
general character prefixed, calculated to 
direct those who are interested in the sub- 
ject to make a closer acquaintance with its 
contents. 





ParaLytTic CLERGYMEN IN VIRGINIA, HOW 
TREATED BY THEIR PARISHIONERS.—At Barbican 
in Virginia, a. p. 1698, Story, the Quaker, says, 
in the Journal of his own Life (p. 155), “ The 
people hereabout had a priest, who being taken 
with an infirmity in his tongue and limbs, had 
not preached much for five years; and they 
being just in some sort to their own interest, 
paid him only as often as he exercised his fac- 


ulty ; but = were exceedingly liberal, consid- 
ering how little they had for their pay, for they 
gave him a hogshead of tobacco for every ser- 
mon. But the last two years, he being wholly 
silent, they altogether withdrew their pay. 
So that among some sort of hirelings and the 

employers, it is No Penny, no Pater-noster ; 
here, on the other hand, it is No Pater-noster, 





no Penny.” 
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From the Examiner, 10 March. 


HUNGARY AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


Tue position which it is desirable that the 
Hungarians should take in the forthcoming 
struggle is a question of so much impor- 
tance, that we think it deserves a ealm and 
careful consideration. The interest we 
have all along taken in the fate of Hungary 
will absolve us, we trust, from the = 
of impertinent interference in matters only 
indirectly affecting our own country. The 
question is peculiarly an Hungarian one, and 
it isin this point of view that we wish to 
consider it. 

The policy of Austria is still doubtful: and 
until actually engaged in hostilities, such we 
must still consider it to be, in spite of the 
assurances of Lord Olarendon, who seems 
now as credulous of the good faith of Aus- 
tria as he formerly was of that of Russia. 
On which side her well-understood interests 
lean, there can be no doubt; but we have 
so often seen those interests sacrificed to 
some imaginary bugbear, that we can feel 
no certainty they will be followed in the 
present conjuncture. 

Should Austria at last throw herself into 
the arms of Russia, the liberty and inde- 
pendence of Hungary is established. A 
small body of French troops, acting in con- 
junction with the splendid army of Pied- 
mont would so completely divert the forces 
of Austria from Hungary, that it would be 
no difficult matter to organize a rising in 
that country. The possession of Croatia, 
which might be effected from the sea-coast, 
or of a portion of the Banat, easily accessi- 
ble from Wallachia, would enable the Wes- 
tern Powers to aid the Hungarians with 
arms and amunition; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to state that in such circumstances a 
well-armed and well-officered force of 
100,000 men would assemble in a month’s 
time. The desertions of the old Honveds 
and Hussars from the Imperial army would 
soon reduce the Austrian power to a mere 
skeleton; and we feel assured that if Eng- 
land and France once summon the Hunga- 
rians to their aid, they will never desert 
them when the victory is gained. Should 
Austria, however, as Lord Clarendon be- 
lieves, take part with England and France, 
the position of the Hungarians becomes one 
of great delicacy, and one which it behoves 
their true friends openly to point out to 
them. 

There can be little doubt that they will 
be excited to revolt by the secret agents of 
Rassia on the hand, and by the ultra-demo- 
cratic party on the other. We would ear- 
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nestly beseech them not to listen either to 
the one or the other. 

English readers may fancy that the Em- 
peror of Russia would scarcely resort to 
such tactics, but after what we have seen in 
Greece it would require the credulity of a 
Prime Minister to doubt it any longer. We 
have been long aware that such a plan was 
prepared by Russia for an occasion like the 
present. manner in which the Russian 
officers endeavored to ——_ themselves 
with the H jans, an @ open con- 
tempt and dislike they expressed for the 
Austrians, were symptoms which it may be 
remembered we noticed at the time. 08- 
suth himself would gladly have placed a 
Russian prince on the throne of Hungary; 
and at last Gérgei laid down his arms before 
the Russian force, so completely were the 
Hungarians blinded by the conduct and pro- 
fessions of the Russians in Hungary. No 
one will now believe that the conservative 
principles of the Ozar would be any ob- 
stacle to such @ policy. He wore the mask 
as long as the part he chose to act required 
it; but the play once ended, the mask was 
cast aside as easily as it was assumed. 

We trust, however, that ere this the Hun- 
garians have seen too clearly the danger of 
a Russian alliance, and have too much sym- 
pathy with the freedom and civilisation of 
the west of Europe, not to escape from this 
kind of snare. hether they may not be 
in even greater danger‘of yielding to the 
foolish councils of the inconsiderate and un- 
principled among their own friends, is per- 
haps less certain. It is natural enough that 
men banished from their homes, stripped of 
their fortunes, and forced to eat the bread 
of charity in a foreign land, should seize on 
any, the wildest project, which promises an 
improvement in their condition. It is only 
those who have seen and mingled with po- 
litical refugees, who can understand the in- 
tense suffering, mental as well as bodily, to 
which the greater part of these men are ex- 
posed; who can believe with what ready 
credence they adopt any scheme, however 
hazardous, for relief; or who can fully ap- 
preciate the folly of governments, whi 
thus make desperate enemies of men who 
would often but too gladly become quiet and 
obedient citizens. Even the best and most 
moderate men in such a position may be ex- 
cused, if not justified, in seeking the near- 
est if not the surest chance of safety. 
Others there are whose bitter hatred to the 
power which oppresses them, seeks satisfac- 
tion in the infliction of injury in return, and 
whose thoughts are tented rather to the 
destruction of Austria than the restoration 





of Hungary. And then come the crowd of 
men whose leading principle is the satisfac 
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tion of their own ambition, or the aggran- 
disement of their own fortunes; for the 
most part men of talent, without fortune, 
the Condottieri of democracy; except that, 
unlike those bold bandits of the middle ages, 
these of modern times commonly make use 
of the tongue rather than the sword, and 
manage to take especial care of their own 
persons. Zealously protecting themselves, 
af sacrifice their friends and supporters 
with admirable stoicism, and care little into 
what miseries they plunge the unfortunate 
people who listen to their groundless pro- 
mises. 

It is from the ill-timed and rash enter- 
prises of persons of this character that Hun- 
gary has most to fear at the present mo- 
ment. The intense hatred felt against Aus- 
tria in every part of the country, by every 
nation and every class, renders the task of 
exciting revolt but too easy. The ignorance 
in which they are kept of the real state. of 
European politics makes it but too facile to 
deceive them by the most improbable fic- 
tions, and the democrats to whom we refer 
are quite as ready as the great Autocrat 
himself to make use of their inventive ta- 
lents when it serves their purposes. It is 
against the call to arms by this class of men 
that we would more particularly warn the 
Hungarians. The best part of the emigra- 
tion, we have reason to know, fully partici- 
pate in our opinion. As long as Austria 
remains united to England and France on 
the Eastern question, a rising in Hungary 
can only be productive of the greatest pre- 
sent misery, and of the ruin of all hope for 
the future. 

We do not think, we must add, that the 
rupture with Russia and the intimate alli- 
ance with England and France, into which 
the present question seems likely to force 
Austria, can be altogether without its effect 
on the future condition of Hungary, if not 
counteracted by futile attempts at insurrec- 
tion. Itis evident that Austria is well 
aware how little she can reckon on the good 
faith or affection of her Sclave subjects ; and 
the sympathies of this race for the partisans 
of Russia in Servia, in Montenegro, and in 
other parts of the Turkish Empire, will 
scarcely increase that confidence for the 
time to come. The only counterpoise to 
such influence is to be found in the Magyars, 
who, while they possess the property, pos- 
sess also the civilisation and political know- 
ledge of Hungary. It must become the in- 


terest of Austria again to obtain the good- 
will of the Magyars, and as this can only be 
done by a return to constitutional govern- 
ment, we feel confident that such must even- 
tually be the resort of Francis Joseph, as it 
That the 


was of his forerunner, Joseph II. 
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events now approaching will hasten this 
event, we believe; because it will deprive 
Austria of any future support on the part 
of Russia, because by the emancipation of 
the Rayahs of Turkey the Sclave influence 
will become more powerful and more dan- 
gerous, and because, whatever may be the 
obstinacy with which the young Emperoris 
said to adhere to the present system of gov- 
ernment, it is impossible that a nearer alli- 
ance with the Western Powers should not 
exercise some sort of influence over his opi- 
nions and policy. That influence can only 
be favourable to the future liberty of Hun- 
gary. 





From the Economist, 18 March. 


THE POSITION AND POLICY OF 
AUSTRIA. 


Never had Austria greater need of a wise 
statesman at the helm than at the present 
moment. She is standing now at one of 
those critical periods which sometimes occur 
in the history of nations when a step to the 
right or to the left decides and colors the 
whole fature. She is like a traveller through 
life who has arrived at a point whence two 
roads diverge, and who pauses to consider 
which of the two he shall pursue, dimly 
conscious that on his decision at that mo- 
ment depends the entire bent and complexion 
of his after destiny—success or failure—a 
miserable shipwreck or an enviable haven. 
Her subsequent career and ultimate fate 
probably hang upon the capacities of the 
men who guide her now —if she be in the 
hands of cunning intriguers who think only 
of how they can best contrive to extract 
selfish profit out of contest and confusion, 
she will act with duplicity and be covered 
with dishonor ;—if she be governed by mere 
ordinary politicians—bound by old formulas, 
acting on obsolete maxims, hemmed in by 
stereotyped ideas, dreaming of the restoration 
of an irrevocable past—she is certain to 
flounder and fail, and will probably emerge 
from the crisis with a diminished territory 
and an impaired prestige, and too internally 
weak to be any longer a leading Power in 
the European commonwealth ;—but if, on 
the other hand, she have the rare good 
fortune to be guided at this serious con- 
juncture by a master mind, with sagacity 
to comprehend the richness of the op- 
portunity, and genius and daring to turn it 
to account, she may yet recover her high 
place among nations, and secure « future 
career of honor, prosperity, and power, 
which shall be in strangely bright contrast 
alike to the perilous present and the stained 
and stormy past. 
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Austria has at this moment two courses 
before her. She may either persevere in 
her old line of action, or she may turn over 
anew leaf. Hitherto she has been known 
as the impersonation of one sort of despotism, 
nicknamed—half in seriousness, half in irony 
—the paternal. She has reigned over her 
patrimonial estates like a benevolent but 
timid parent, who loved her children truly, 
but thought they were never safe out of 
leading strings and go-carts, and who kept 
them for ever in the nursery. She has 
“killed them with kindness”—smothered 
them in her embraces—“ coddled” them 
into feebleness and valetudinarianism. The 
countries that have come to her by marriage, 
by conquest, or by treaty, she has governed 
in a very different fashion. She misunder- 
stood, mistrusted, and abhorred the constitu- 
tional liberties which they brought with 
them, and has pursued a steady and un- 
relenting plan for their subversion and 
destruction. She could only comprehend 
one kind of government—that which she 
had long established in her hereditary States ; 
and kept one paramount object always in 
view—the assimilation of her new acquisi- 
tions to her old possessions. She has pur- 
sued this object by every means—with one 
exception; in spite of every obstacle—with 
no exception at all. She has pursued it by 
every engine of civil despotism and of 
priestly cunning, by enforced ignorance, by 
crafty education, by excessive repression, by 
barbarous cruelty, the more cold and re- 
morseless because committed on principle 
and by system. She has pursued it in de- 
fiance of every right which justice should 
hold sacred, of every oath which should 
have made perfidy impossible, of every 
maxim of policy which pointed to a wiser 
course. She has thusextinguished Bohemian 
liberties, suppressed the Hungarian constitu- 
tion, combed not only all political freedom 
but all civil rights in Lombardy, and ex- 
tended her blighting influence over the 
whole of Italy. In order to attain her ends 
she has purchased the mighty aid of the 
Papal Church by submitting herself to its 
narrow dogmatism and by binding herself to 
do its dirty work. But strangers naturally 
enough revolt at the discipline to which 
children submit in patience. Those who 
have been accustomed to freedom find those 
fetters intolerable which sit lightly on men 
who have been slaves from the cradle. And 
hence, while “ Austria Proper” has generally 
been torpid, contented, and even loyal, the 
outlying elements of “the heterogeneous 
Austrian Empire” have constantly been in a 
condition of murmuring turbulence or of 
open insurrection. To the first, therefore, 
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latter, an unjust and cruel stepmother. She 
did not wish to be unkind to them, as she 
conceived unkindness; she did not wish to 
govern them ill, according to her notion of 
misgovernment ;—but she was determined 
to rule them despotically, to leave them no 
liberties, to make them and keep them solely 
dependent upon her good-will and pleasure ; 
—and, in ales to effect this purpose, it was 
necessary to pervert their minds by a narrow 
and cunningly directed training in priestly 
hands, to stunt their souls by a stern refusal 
of all intellectual food and of all free and 
vigorous intellectual effort, and to crush their 
spirits by a severity of tyranny which should 
slay the daring and terrify the timid. This 
is the real reading of the sad history of 
Austrian dependencies for many long years. 
But even her systematic and vigilant op- 
pave could not wholly tread out of human 
earts the sense of justice and the love of 

freedom. Even her gloomy dungeons and 
frequent scaffolds could not utterly deter the 
ambitious or dismay the brave. Even her 
rigid custom-houses and literary cordons sani- 
taires could not quite oy light—or at 
least the knowledge that there was light 
without—from, penetrating through her 
jealously guarded frontiers, nor native 
vivacity and strength of intellect from 
breaking out at intervals in wild flashes, all 
the more menacing from their irregularity, 
all the fiercer for their unnatural repression. 
Convulsions in the European world shook 
even the dead tranquillity of Schénbrun and 
Vienna. Movements in surrounding coun- 
tries woke echoes and imitations even in the 
Austrian dominions. The ideas of men 
widened; the desires of men expanded; the 
narrow walls of the nursery became stifling; 
the childish interests and books of the nursery 
became insipid and inadequate; even Austrian 
subjects thirsted for nobler occupations, 
higher objects, and a more vivid and worthy 
existence. It became obvious that, if the 
antique system of unflinching and unrelaxing 
oppression was to be persevered in, it must 
be done by yet severer means, by yet more 
wholesale barbarisms, at a yet more fearful 
cost. A stronger and more universal rush 
towards liberty than had heretofore dis- 
turbed Europe required to be met by a more 
savage, merciless, and crushing tyranny than 
had heretofore shocked European sympathies. 
The year 1848 brought matters to a crisis. 
It became clear either that a wholly new 
line must be entered upon, or the old line 
must be followed out with inflexible resolu 
tion and at any price. 

Metternich was driven from the helm. 
Men of far narrower minds and far fiercer 
tempers succeeded him. They could not 
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policy; they could only caricature and ex- 
aggerate the old, and they played a most 
magnificent and costly extravaganza. They 
entered into a comtest with the spirit of the 
age, in which their own unaided strength 
was utterly inadequate. They embarked in 
a course of despotism for the successful 
maintenance cf which Russian aid was indis- 
pensable. “The choice of Austria lay be- 
tween conciliating her subjects by conceding 
good government, civil rights, and constitu- 
tional guarantees,—or calling in a brother 
despot to support her in her desperate 
struggle to withhold all these demands. 
She chose the latter; and for a time she 
triumphed. But henceforth, she was de- 
pendent upon the alliance of Russia for per- 
severing in the path she had selected. 

The Turkish question then arose. The 
day of retribution had arrived. The accom- 
plice asked for payment, by connivance in 
turn at his private designs. As in the battles 
of the middle ages, the warrior who had 
saved her demanded “quarter.” Russia 
wanted what it would not suit Austrian 
dignity or Austrian greatness to let her have. 
The ally became for the moment more 
dangerous than the rebel. Austria again 
sat down to count the cost, and, after vain 
endeavours to patch up the dispute and thus 
to evade a difficult and hazardous decision, 
has decided to oppose and break with the 
Power by whose aid she crushed Hungary 
and reconquered Italy. We write on the 
supposition that she has, after calculating 
chances and weighing expenses and estimat- 
ing objects, deliberately come to the con- 
clusion that it is her interest and wisdom 
honestly and finally to join the Western 
Powers in thwarting Russia, and in thus 
alienating past recall the Power by whose 
aid alone she could hope successfully to con- 
tinue to play the game of unconceding 
despotism. We conclude, therefore, that 
she has made up her mind either wholly to 
abandon or materially to modify that game. 

Some, we are aware, imagine that this is 
not so; that before abandoning Russian for 
western alliance, she has made her bargain, 
and has only exchanged one accomplice for 
another; that France and England have 

romised to be to her what Russia has been 
1itherto—her aids and protectors against the 
just demands and righteous discontents of 
her own cruelly oppressed subjects. It is 
even surmised that we have promised her 
that we will, if necessary, assist her in 
putting down the Italians and Hungarians, 
in case they should think the crisis a 
favourable one for again raising the standard 
of revolt; that we have engaged to be her 
sbirri—her Janissaries—her executioners. 
Such an arrangement—such an understand- 
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ing—we affirm is simply impossible. No 
English Ministry composed of men of honour 
would ever dream of such a dishonourable 
compact. No Ministry would dare to tell 
the English nation that they had made it a 
party to such a guilty bargain. No Ad- 
minstration could survive a single day the 
unanimous cry of disgust and abhorrence 
which would follow the announcement of 
such a transaction. Thus much we dare 
say may have been clearly explained be- 
tween the three Powers; and intimations 
are not wanting that something of the sort 
has been discussed and arranged. France 
may have said to Austria: “If you will join 
us cordially and honestly, we, as honourable 
men, will bind ourselves not to assist or 
encourage your discontented subjects in the 
Peninsula to profit by the loss of strength 
you sustain from the forfeiture of the Russian 
alliance. We will even discourage any 
risings there by every legitimate means in 
our power; and we will pledge ourselves, as 
your Italian rival, not to take advantage of 
any disturbances and revolts against you to 
further any ambitious designs which you 
may suspect us of entertaining for the ex- 
tension of our influence in that country. 
You have become comparatively weak for 
the purposes of tyranny by casting off Russia 
and joining us: we will take no ungenerous 
advantage of weakness so incurred. We 
will proclaim to the Italian people that you 
are our sincere ally, and we will abide loyally 
by that alliance.” Nor do we conceive that 
the cause of Italian freedom will lose any- 
thing by this understanding between the two 
Powers who overshadow her. And this for 
three reasons. First. Austria, allied with 
and backed by France, can scarcely by possi- 
bility and for very shame govern so ill as 
Austria, backed by Russia, would dare to 
do. Secondly. Though we should regard the 
substitution of French supremacy in the 
Peninsula for that of Austria as a signal gain 
—as far the least of two evils; yet we do not 
blind ourselves by imagining that the designs 
of France, as far as Italy is concerned, are 
really directed to the emancipation and re- 
publicanising of that country; or that what 
she renounces by her alliance with Austria 
is any plan for carrying out the objects 
which real Italian patriots have at heart. 
Of the two, the revolutionary party fear 
France even more than Austria—whether 
wisely or foolishly is not now the question. 
And, thirdly, we cannot but regard any 
arrangement which shall prevent the Italians 
from venturing on any renewed attempts for 
shaking off Austrian domination till circum- 
stances have become far more ripe and suc- 
cess more probable than now, as about the 
greatest benefit which could be conferred 
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upon those unfortunate and unskilful insur- 
rectionists. Whatever may be the motives 
which induce France to discourage all move- 
ments in behalf of Italian independence at 
the present conjuncture, the discouragement 
itself is the kindest attention she could con- 
fer. 

The language which England has held to- 
wards Austria has, we presume, been even 
more guarded, and can have been no more 
than this:—“If you join us loyally, we of 
course shall be loyal allies. We shall not 
only not encourage, but shall discourage 
plainly and avowedly, all insurrectionary 
movements in Lombardy and Hungary. 
But, as you well know, we disapprove of 
your oppressive and arbitrary system of 
government; we cannot even pretend not to 
blame severely your suppression of the 
Hungarian constitution. ? erefore it is im- 
possible we should aid you by word or deed 
in a course of conduct which we condemn 
and deplore; we cannot interfere to protect 
you from turbulance and vengeance for 
which you have wrought hard and long; 
we will not do your wicked or your dirty 
work. But as long as you are our allies in 
& common cause we will not aid your in- 
ternal foes by arms, money, sympathy, or 
even so much as a look of encouragement.” 
More than this our Government can not 
have said; and this places Hungary and 
Italy in no worse position, as far as we are 
concerned, than they now hold. It places 
them, it is true, in a worse position than 
they would have held had Austria joined 
our enemy. Her internal foes would then 
have become our natural allies, and their 
national independence would probably have 
been the result. But, apart from such avtual 
hostility on the part of Austria, the hopes 
of Italy and Hungary are in no degree 
crushed by the new quadruple alliance: on 
the contrary, we think them much improved. 
England as a nation, still less England as a 
Government, has never been the active 
friend of either Italian or Hungarian Revolu- 
tionists. Shedreads revolution; she dislikes 
Republicanism; she longs indeed for good 
and just government, and believes that only 
free constitutions can secure this blessing: 
—but the sympathy of our ruling classes has 
never gone with insurgents, however good 
their cause (except in the single and most 
unlucky case of Greece, which has done 
much to confirm the rule) ;—we never have 
aided them; we shall not aid them now; 
we should probably not have aided them 
had Austria simply held aloof. All that she 
has gained trom us, therefore, in her disputes 
with her own subjects is our complete 
neutrality—which probably we should not 
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again, if this avowed and proclaimed neutra- 
lity deters all premature patriotic move- 
ments, it will in itself be about the greatest 
boon we could bestow upon the patriotic 
cause. 

We may be over sanguine, but we confess 
ourselves inclined to see in this change of 
Euro) alliances the dawn of a better pe, 
for the oppressed ple of Central an 
Southern Terepe. t may be the auspicious 
turning point in the destinies both of Italy 
and Hungary—that change of the tide, 
“which, taken at flood, leads on to fortune.” 
Austria has exchanged the active assistance 
of Russia for the neutrality of France and 
the cold and silent disapproval of England. 
She cantot for a moment persuade herself 
that she is as powerful for evil—as free to 
pursue a course of oppression and mis- 
government—as she was while secure of 
the countless legions of the Ozar. To be 
able to brave his resentment—to make good 
her high but perilous position against his 
ambition and his vengeance (vengeance that 
never forgives, ambition that never relaxes) 
—she needs two things :—the friendship of 
England, and the affections of Hungary. 
She must conciliate where she has alienated, 
and win applause where she has hitherto 
encountered and deserved only disapproval. 
The same conduct will secure both objects: 
Mild and just government in Italy, and a 
restoration to Hungary of her old constitu- 
tion, with a resolution honestly to accept its 
provisions. The young Emperor must re- 
trace the last four years, go down to be 
crowned at Pesth, and proclaim mutual 
amnesty and oblivion;—and the whole 
Magyar race will be his faithful and valiant 
subjects once again. By one stroke he will 
do justice, atone for wrong, and obtain a 
vast accession of power. Virtue will be for 
once its own instantaneous reward. Further ; 
he must so act towards Italy that we shall 
not have to blush for our ally. Heaven 
knows we—that is our Government—are 
easy enough to satisfy. We hate the idea 
of a republic almost as much as the Emperor 
does; we dread and mistrust democratic 
insurrections almost as much; we are almost 
as ready as he to declare the Italians unfit 
for self-government. But we loathe cruelty 
and oppression; we desire to see every man 
in possession of civil rights, of equal justice, 
of an inviolable home; we ask only that 
decent religious toleration should be pro- 
claimed and enforced,—that men should be 
allowed to read and to think—to pursue 
their avocations in tranquillity and freedom 
—to write history and to talk politics (not 
sedition) without molestation ;—that, in 3 





have broken in any case. And, we observe 


word, they should be punished only for 
crime, and forbidden only to conspire and to 
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rebel. Surely this is not much for Austria 
to grant—not a high price to pay for the 
cordial friendship of England. Surely, it is 
not much for us to ask that, being our ally, 
she shall act so as will best strengthen her- 
self and least dishonour us, And we hope 
and believe that if Austria has really and 
fairly cast in her lot with ours for the 
coming struggle, our persuasions and re- 
presentations may induce her gradually to 
ameliorate the condition and relax the 
restraints of her subjects; may induce her 
to try not how little but how much liberty 
she may indulge them with; and may finally 
convince her that England or at least 
English rulers are soarcely greater lovers of 
democracy than herself, and that, in urging 
her to a more genial and liberal course, they 
have no sinister purposes to serve and no 
republican predilections secretly at heart. 
She cannot long be our ally without imbibing 
something of our spirit and losing much of 
her mistrust of liberty ;--and we may yet be 
the besi friends that Italy and Hungary ever 
had by being friends of their present Despot 
and their future Sovereign. 





From the Examiner, 18 March. 
THE LATE MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD. 


Tr is something less than five years since 
the assembled bar at Stafford were witness 
to their beloved leader’s elevation to the 
bench. In the midst of his duties on a cir- 
cuit which he had led for thirteen. years, 
and while actually speaking for the defend- 
ant in a special jury case, itr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd received the Chancellor’s letter con- 
veying to him the just reward of his hon- 
ourable life, and substituting for the toils 
and oe of sone » comparative 
repose in a higher sphere of duty. Engaged 
in that more dignified vocation on Monday 
last, in the same Court, in the presence of 
the same groups of men, who had such rea- 
son to love and to admire him, a more awful 
summons bore Mr. Justice Talfourd away. 
He passed to a higher judgment seat, to 
receive, we may humbly hope, rewards far 
brighter and more enduring than any which 
human lips or hands can offer. 

It is difficult to speak calmly of one so 
suddenly taken from the friends to whom 
his affectionate nature even more than his 
genius endeared him. Sir Thomas Talfourd 
rose unaided to very high honours from the 
middle rank of life. He mastered by pa- 
tient labour and incessant industry the de- 
sired vantage ground from which to exercise 
‘his various and remarkable powers. He was 
& brilliant advocate, an orator surpassed by 
few; he has connected his name as a legis- 
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lator with two important acts of parliament ; 
he was @ liberal and earnest politician; he 
was 8 working man of letters, a subtle critic, 
a successful dramatic poet; he was a judge 
as competent to his high functions, and con- 
scientious in discharging them, as any who 
has worn the ermine. But it is not in any 
of these characters his memory is now most 
dear to those to whom he was most inti- 
mately known. Notwithstanding such va- 
ried successes, and the rank to which they 
bore him, there was that in the man him- 
self which was far beyond them all. He 
never sank in his transitory vocation what 
in his nature was permanent and noblest. 
He did not forfeit what a man should live 
for, that he might the better succeed in life. 
Never in any human being we have known 
were ‘such rare intellectual qualities neigh - 
boured by so sweet a temper, by manners 
so modest and unpretending, by a more 
kindly sympathy with all just pursuits and 
innocent enjoyments, by a more perpetual 
radiance of good and generous thoughts. In 
him it was not possible that mere worldly 
success or a selfish and satisfied ambition 
should “freeze the genial currents of the 
soul.” There remained with him to the last 
the great art of living happily by the great 
means of diffusing happiness. 

It has been said that what makes it so 
difficult to do justice to others is that we 
are hardly sensible of merit unless it falls in 
with our own views and line of pursuit, and 
where this is the case, it interferes with our 
own pretensions. No such difficulty came 
in the way of him whose loss we deplore. 
The variety of his own accomplishments 
qualified him to judge largely of those of 
others, and he never was more forward to 
praise than where he had himself gained dis- 
tinction. To say that he had no self-love 
would be to place him above human weak- 
ness, for this isa quality which resides in all 
men, with the difference that while it in- 
clines some to please others, it inclines others 
only to please themselves. But with not 
less truth than feeling has a brother judge 
remarked of him, since he was taken from 
amongst us, that the ruling purpose of his 
life was to do to his fellow creatures 
in his generation, and that it was this which 
made him always courteous and kind, gene- 
rous, simple-hearted, of great modesty, of 
the strictest honour, and of spotless inte- 


oe dwell upon this because it pervades 
and is ern arable from every thought we 
connect with him. Honours and wealth and 
power pass away, but this abides and is un- 
changing. All who have been most familiar 
with his displays as an advocate will agree 
that what it was he left most impressed 
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upon his listeners was the grace, the charm, 
the interest with which his own character 
and temperament invested his subject, no 
matter how dull it might be, how dry and 
uninviting. Nor was he ever a slave to 
that kind of advocacy which merges all 
sense of right, and the reserves of personal 
honour, in the mere interest or the passions 
of his client. He never aspired to take rank 
among the bravoes of the bar. He did not 
hold that any sort of duty to his client could 
ever so absolve him from his duty to himself 
as to justify either the wicked perversion of 
truth or the solemn asseveration of falsehood. 
In common with the greatest ornaments of 
his profession he had a sense of its strict 
responsibilities which entered into every 
part of his practice of it. We never heard 
of his brow-beating a witness whom he saw 
to be timid, or of his blacking the character 
of a witness whom he knew to be honest. 
He could be an earnest and successful advo- 
cate without such arts. Even while his own 
feelings and sympathies were in most eager 
unison with the hopes and fears he repre- 
sented, the most susceptible feelings in an 
alversary might trust themselves to his 
delicacy and forbearance. And on those 
rare occasions in a professional life, of which 
he had his share, when a really high issue 
challenged him to corresponding exertion, 
his courrage was as remarkable as his genius. 
His speeches in defence of the Zrue Sun 
against a charge of sedition, in defence of 
Tait’s Magazine against the prosecution of 
Richmond the Spy, and in defence of the 
publisher of Shelly’s Poems against an infor- 
mation for blasphemy, will remain among 
the higher models of forensic eloquence. 
When he had such themes as these in hand, 
there was a glow of passion transfused 
through his reasoning which gave it a singu- 
lar and powerful effect. Its influence seemed 
to open to him worlds of thought and feel- 
ing full of irresistible argument and the 
happiest illustration. 

is criticisms in literature had the same 
peculiarity as hisadvocacy at the bar. With 
particular tastes of a marked kind, he had 
yet the favorable word and the generous ap- 
preciation for styles of writing the most op- 
posed. Richardson was a special favorite 
with him, but did not intercept his enjoy- 
ment of Fielding. His delight in Clarissa 
could not spoil his relish for Tom Jones; 
and excellent classic as he was, he perhaps 
did not think the A%schylus of Parson 
Adams the worst of the editions of that 
sublime tragedian. Of the theatre he was 
an ardent lover, but not less an admirer of 
Macready’s genius than a cherisher of the 
glory of the Kembles. His kind heart 
opened freely, in short, to everything that 
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brought him in nearer contact with any sort 
of excellence; his disposition as constantly 
tended to deeds of service, as it overflowed 
into words of kindness; and with the effort 
of his genius, which is most likely to survive 
him, and to preserve his name to future 
times, there will also live an unmistakable 
impress of this noble and genial nature. 
When his contemporaries shall all have 
passed away, and with them the tender per- 
sonal recollections that only then will have 
deserted his memory, it will be matter of 
surprise that one who played so active a 
part in the busy life of the world, and whose 
daily experience had lain so much among 
its sordid strifes and agitating quarrels, should 
have been able out of such experience to 
build up a poetical creation in which the 
suffering is so unalloyed by selfishness, where 
any sense of bitterness is so lost in the 
good and beauty surrounding it, and so high 
a philosophy of duty and self-sacrifice is in- 
culcated throughout as in the tragedy of Jon. 

The world is seldom unjust to such aman 
as Talfourd. It welcomes freely what is so 
frankly and generously offered, and such 
qualities go fur to inspire the feelings in 
which themselves have originated. Noman 
ever descended to the grave more widely 
honored and respected even by those who did 
not personally know him, or more tenderly 
beloved by those who did. Well was it said 
in the Times that the only pang he ever 
caused to those who had the happiness of 
his friendship was by his untimely death. 
Nor should we perhaps call that untimely 
which followed fifty-nine years of glad en- 
deavor and high success; which was with- 
held till enough had been done for fame, 
and enough for at least the moderate wants 
of those most dear to him; and which came 
when he was solemnly engaged in his high- 
est duties, and when words of mercy and 
peace were on his lips. The sorrow is for 
those who remain, the happiness for him 
who is gone. The latest breath of one whose 
whole life was kindness, was spent in a solemn 
enforcement of the duty of kindness to 
others. He was urging upon his country- 
men, on behalf of the fallen and the falling, 
the need in which we all stand of “a reci- 
procation of .kind words and gentle affec- 
tions,” when his voice was hushed for ever. 

Noble indeed would such a doctrine have 
been, and most fit to be delivered, if it had 
been no more than it was meant to be, a 
voice of mercy from the judgment seat, a 
voice of justice perhaps more true than 
speaks in many & judicial sentence. But 
it is for us now to remember that the lofty 
pleading of the judge was also the true and 
personal conviction of the man. He was 
discharging his official duty, but he was urg- 
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ing not less the lesson of his own generous 
life, when he attributed the frequency of 
crimes to the denial of that best education 
which is given by the sympathy that should 
exist between high and on by the ac- 
tive kindnesses and the gracious admoni- 
tions that ought to bind us more nearly to 
classes from which English habits of reserve 
keep us now too proudly aloof. He was 
speaking that which he knew, and his breath, 
were it to cease for ever during his grave 
utterance of that warning, could not expire 
in a strain more sweetly accordant with the 
whole life’s music that had gone before. 
That such should be the end was the will of 
God; and never did robed and ermined 
judge, dying thus in open court in the ful- 
ent of his duty, meet a death so like 
that of ahero. With Talfourd’s name the 
memory of his last hour can never cease to 
live. It will remain on earth and be a fruit- 
ful source of good; and there is a pause in 
sorrow when we think it will be remem- 
bered, too, in heaven. 





From the Spectator, 18 March. 

The death of Mr. Justice Talfourd, while 
charging the Grand Jury at Stafford, on 
Monday, has been one of the greatest inci- 
dents of the week, and has awakened a cor- 
responding feeling inthe public mind. The 
Judge appeared in good health, and had 
that morning taken his customary early 
walk. He took his seat on the Crown side, 
about ten o’clock, and at once proceeded to 
deliver the usual charge, commenting on the 
moral indications of the distriet afforded by 
the calendar. 

The offences were of a very painful char- 
acter. There were few cases of offences 
against property; but there were seven 
cases.of rape, seven or eight cases of stab- 
bing, and no fewer than thirteen cases of 
manslaughter; not, however, entirely from 
lawless violence, for some deduction must 
be made of cases showing a different species 
of criminality arising from the neglect in 
the management of machinery. 

“But,” he continued, “that which points 
to the deepest moral degradation—which 
shows what brutal passion, when aroused 
and stimulated by strong liquor, will pro- 
duce, is the fact that there are no less than 
eighteen cases of highway robbery, which 
include about thirty persons not charged 
with that guilt. These crimes come—I will 
not say exclusively, but in the far greater 
majority—from that district of this county 
which is most rich in mineral treasure, where 
wages are high, and where no temptation of 
want can for a moment be suggested to pal- 
liate or account for the crime ; on the con- 
trary, I have observed in the experience 
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which I have had of the calendars of Staf- 
fordshire, and which as many of you are 
aware, extends far beyond the period of my 
judicial experience—I have observed that in 
times of comparative privation, crime has 
diminished; and at those periods when 
wages were high, and work plentiful, 
and when the wages were earned with 
a less degree of work, and when there 
was strong temptation to vicious indul- 
gence, that then crime has increased al- 
most in proportion to the state of prosperi- 
ty by which the criminals have been sur- 
rounded. This is a consideration -which 
should awaken all our minds, and pe | 
the minds of those gentlemen connecte 

with those districts, to ascertain whence it 
proceeds, and seek a remedy for so great an 
evil. It is also not to be denied, gentlemen, 
that the state of education—that is, such 
education as can be provided by Sunday 
schools and other sehools—in this district is 
not below the average of that to be found in 
agricultural districts. One must, therefore, 
search for other causes of the peculiar as- 
pect of crime presented by these places; 
and I cannot help thinking that it may in 
no small degree be attributed to that separ- 
ation between class and class, which is the 
great curse of British society, and for which 
we all, in our respective spheres, are in 
some degree more or less responsible. This 
separation is more complete in this district, 
by its very necessities and condition, than in 
agricultural districts, where there is a resi- 
dent gentry who are enabled to shower 
around them not only the blessings of their 
beneficence and active kindness, but to sti- 
mulate by their example. It is so mucha 
part of our English character, that I fear we 
all of us keep too much aloof from those de- 
pendent upon us, and they are thus too 
much encouraged to look upon us with suspi- 
cion. Even to our servants, we think that 
we have done our duty in our sphere when 
we have performed our contracts with them 
—when we have paid them the wages we 
contracted to pay them—when we have 
treated them with that civility which our 
habits and feelings induce us to render, and 
when we curb our temper and refrain from 
any violent expression towards them. And 
yet how painful the thought, that we have 
men and women growing up around us, 
ministering to our comforts, supplying our 
wants, and continual inmates of our dwell- 


ings, with whose affections and tempers we 
are as little acquainted as if they were the 
inhabitants of some other sphere. This 
feeling arises from a kind of reserve, which 
is perhaps peculiar to the English character, 
and which greatly tends to prevent that 
mingling of class with class—that recipro- 
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cation of kind words and gentie affections— 
those gracious admonitions and kind inqui- 
ries which, often more than any book eda- 
cation, tend to the cultivation of the affec- 
tions of the heart and the elevation of the 
character of those of whom we are the trus- 
tees. And if I were asked what is the great 
want of English society, I would say that it 
is the mingling of class with class; I would 
say, in one word, that that want is the want 
of sympathy.” 

“No doubt that the exciting cause in 
the far larger number of these cases—the 
exciting cause that every judge has to de- 
plore m every county of this land—is that 
which was justly called in the admirable dis- 
course to which I listened yesterday from 
the Sheriff’s Chaplain, ‘the greatest English 
vice,’ which makes us a bye-word and a re- 
proach amongst nations who in other 
respects are inferior to us, and have not the 
same noble principles of Christianity to 

ide and direct them—I mean the vice of 

runkenness. One great evil of this cir- 
cumstance is, I think, you will find, looking 
at the depositions one after the other, that 
it is a mere repetition of the same story over 
again—of some man who has gone from pub- 
lic house to public house, spending his 
money and exhibiting his money, and is 
marked out by those who observe him as the 
fitting object for plunder, when his senses 
are obscured, and who is made the subject 
of an attack under those circumstances 
which enable the parties to escape from the 
consequences; because although the story 
may be perfectly true which the prosecutor 
in this case tells—although it may be vividly 
felt by him—yet he is obliged to confess—” 

As he spoke the last word, the Judge fell 
forward with his face upon his book, and 
then swayed on one side towards Mr. San- 
som, his senior clerk, and his second son,-Mr. 
Thomas Talfourd, his Marshal, who caught 
him in their arms. Dr. Holland and Dr. 
Knight, two Magistrates on the bench, had 
rushed to his assistance; and these gentle- 
men with Lord Talbot and others, carried 
him out, still wearing his scarlet robes. But 
medical assistance was useless; the attack 
had been so violent that in less than five 
minutes he wasdead. Mr. Francis Talfourd, 
who had ce joined the Oxford Circuit, was 
prevented by etiquette from being in court 
during the charge; but he was immediatel 
called in. Later in the day he left Stafford 
to convey the sad news to his mother. 

Mr. Justice Wightman was at the time sit- 
ting on the Civil side, and he instantly left 
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he returned, overcome by emotion, and 
briefly announcing that “his dear friend and 
brother Mr. Justice Talfourd was no more,” 
suspended the sittings of the court. 

[The career of Mr. Justice Talfourd had 
been singularly successful. He was born at 
Reading in 1793; his father was a brewer; 
his mother, the daughter of the Reverend 
Thomas Noon, an Independent minister. 
Educated at the Reading Grammar School, 
under Dr. Valpy, young Talfourd came to 
London in 1813, and was a pupil of the late 
Mr. Chitty. He was called tw the bar, by 
the Middle Temple, in 1821; and he mar- 
ried in the following year. Joining the Ox- 
ford Circuit, he made his way to the position 
of leader in a comparatively short period; 
and in 1838 assumed the Sergeant’s coif. 
Elected in that year as Member for Reading, 
he sat for the borough, in successive Parlia- 
ments, till 1841; and he was again elected 
in 1847. In 1848, while in the court-house 
at Stafford, the telegraph brought him intel- 
ligence that he was made a Judge of the 
Common Pleas. 

Mr. Talfourd’s contributions to literature 
were numerous, and some of them highly 
successful. In private life he was much be- 
loved; and among the testimonies to his char- 
acter called forth by his death is one by Mr. 
Justice Ooleridge, delivered as a preface to 
his charge to the Grand Jury at the Derby 
Assizes. 

“ He was sitting, as I do now, discharging 
the same duty in which I am engaged, and in 
the act of addressing the Grand Jury, when in 
an instant that eloquent tongue was arrested 
by the hand of death, and that generous un- 
selfish heart was cold. Surely nothing can 
exemplify more strikingly the uncertainty of 
life. There he was sitting, as I am now, 
administering justice; people were trem- 
bling at the thought of having to come be- 
fore him; but. in a minute his function was 
over, and he was gone to his own account. 
Gentlemen, he was the leader of another 
circuit, and I believe had never visited this as 
a judge; he was probably not much known 
to you at the bar or on the bench. His: lit- 
erary performances you can scarcely be igno- 
rant of ; but, indeed, he was much more than 
merely @ distinguished leader, an eminent 

judge, or a great ornament of our literature. 

e had one ruling purpose of his life—the 


y | doing good to his fellow-creatures in his gen- 


eration. He was eminently courteous and 
kind, generous, simple-hearted, of great 
modesty, of the strictest honor, and of spot- 
less integrity.”] 





the court. In about a quarter of an hour 
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From the Economist, 18 March. 
THE INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue notion generally promulgated amongst 
us of the people of the United States is that 
they are a filibustering, rollicking race—fill- 
ing their newspapers with whole columns of 
boasting falsehood—haunting tavern bars— 
swallowing continually mint julepand other 
spirituous compounds—eternally chewing 
tobacco, and disfiguring every place they 
frequent with disgusting spittings—sacrific- 
ing their best statesmen and even the judges 
to party predilections—and forming at once 
a noisy, restless, anarchical, and aggressive 
community. So we think the Tory and 
genteel writers of England have loved to 
paint them, and so they are thought of by a 
large number of the public. To the British 
Commissioners appointed to attend the New 
York Industrial Exhibition, or rather te two 
of them—Mr. Joseph Whitworth and Mr. 
George Wallis, who have made special re- 
ports—we are indebted for a very different 
description of the Americans. They are 
more industrious than we are; they work 
longer and more continuonsly : English arti- 
sans come away from the States because 
they find the work too much for them; and 
American factories are regulated with as 
much care as the best factories of England. 
The bulk of the people are sober, steady, 
methodical, and energetic. Unless we di- 
rect all our energies to the work of self-im- 
provement, the Americans will surpass us 
as much in ingenuity and skill, in intelli- 
gence and power, as they are certain to sur- 
pass us in numbers. For a people justly 
proud as we are of our country, and individ- 
ually great rather from belonging to a great 
nation than from a personal consciousness 
of superiority, the possibility of being out- 
done in abilities while we are sure to be out- 
done by numbers is a painful contemplation, 
and it behoves us all to examine the subject, 
and exert ourseives as patriots and as Eng- 
lishmen to preserve the national greatness. 

For nearly a century we were almost 
without a formidable rival in trade, or a 
formidable competitor for maritime superi- 
ority. Within a few years, however, the 
Americans have plucked some laurels from 
our brow, and now boast a mercantile ma- 
rine very nearly as numerous, and quite as 
well appointed and as well managed as the 
vast fleet we possess. American clippers 
ony American trade to all quarters of the 
world, and successfully compete in our own 


usiness with the best of our own shipping, 
having all the advantages of local connec- 
tion. In fact, their progress ahead of us, 
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the world, has already compelled us to imi- 
tate them, and we succeed in competition 
with them by following their example and 
borrowing their improvements. But their 
growing superiority on the ocean, which is 
so apparent, is only a type, if we read the 
special reports of her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners correctly, of their growing superior- 
ity on the land. It is not in maritime know- 
ledge and in the art of navigation only that 
they display their skill, but in every species 
of knowledge and in every art that minis- 
ters to the progress of society and the great- 
ness of nations. 

We showed last autumn, when noticing 
the work of the late lamented Mr. Mackay 
on the growth of cotton in India, that the 
real source of the inability of the cultivators 
of cotton there to compete successfully with 
the cultivators of cotton in the United 
States, is the different political condition of 
the bulk of the population of the two coun- 
tries; the one mainly consisting of free and 
intelligent men (or that character belongs to 
those who employ slaves)—the other main- 
ly consisting of men unacquainted with free- 
dom, and mentally as well as ‘physically 
enslaved. While exertions are making in 
India to bring the cotton to market on as 
low terms as that from the States, the plan- 
ters in the States are making additional im- 
provements, and by their intelligence dis- 
tancing still more all competition. Mr. 
Wallis shows us the planters consulting the 
manufacturers as to the cotton most suita- 
ble for use, and most valuable. They 
are exerting themselves by careful cul- 
tivation and cleaning to adapt their pro- 
duce to the wants of their customers. Mr. 
Whitworth describes them as_ inventing 
new cotton gins, the instrument which ori- 
ginally gave the Americans their superiori- 
ty. Both dwell continually on the univer- 
sal diffusion of education, the great devel- 
opment of the faculties of the people, and _ 
on the general intelligence. We have a 
few great engineers and mechanics, and a 
large body of clever workmen; but the 
Americans seem likely to become a whole 
nation of such people. Already their rivers 
swarm with steamboats; their valleys are 
becoming crowded with factories; their 
towns, surpassing those of every State of 
Europe, except Belgium, Holland, and Eng- 
land, are the abodes of all the skill which 
now distinguishes a town population; and 
there is scarcely an art in Europe not car- 
ried on in America with equal or greater 
skill than in Europe, though it has been 
here cultivated and improved through ages. 
A whole nation of Franklins, Stevensons, 
and Watts in prospect is something won- 
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derful for other nations to contemplate. In 
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contrast with the comparative inertness and 
ignorance of the bulk of the people of Eu- 
rope, whatever may be the superiority of a 
few well-instructed and gifted persons, the 
great intelligence of the whole people of 
America is the circumstance most worthy 
of public attention made known by the 
Oommissioners. 

Mr. Whitworth says, “the development 
“of the vast resources of the United States, 
“instead of being, as in former cases, gradu- 
“al and protracted through ages, is by the 
“ universal application of machinery effected 
“with a rapidity that is altogether unprece- 
“dented. ‘The greatest energy and atten- 
“tion are brought to bear upon the manu- 
“facture of machinery.’ Combinations to 
“resist its introduction are there unheard 
“of.” Such is the intelligence of theywork- 
men, and such their appreciation of mechan- 
ical improvements, that “they hail them 
with satisfaction as releasing them from the 
drudgery of unskilled labour.” The energy 
and the aptitude of the people to avail them- 
selves of the immense natural resources of 
their country, appeared to Mr. Whitworth 
(who is himself a most ingenious and ener- 
getie man, and takes a lead at Manchester, 
one of the most energetic of our towns) to 
be most extraordinary. To these circum- 
stanees, to the general education enabling 
the peeple to understand and appreciate the 
peculiarities of their condition, to the facili- 
ties for duffusing knowledge by a perfectly 
free press, Mr. Whitworth justly attributes 
the great prosperity of the country. Its 
natural resources are immense, but so are 
the natural resources of almost every other 
eountry, thongh as yet apparently only the 
Americans have known how properly to use 
the bounties of Nature. Unfettered b 
prejudices, they have opened their eyes and 
their ears to the lessons of the magnificent 
world in which they live, and they have 
drunk in deep a knowledge of physical pow- 
ers which will make them, on the aphorism 
of Bacon, the conquerors of Nature her- 
self. 

“The one thing which more than any 
other,” says Mr. Wallis, “strikes the visitor 
to the seats of industrial skill in the United 
States, is the ingenuity, the indomitable 
encrgy and perseverance displayed in over- 
coming the early difficulties which must 
have stood in the way of anything like suc- 
cessful progress at the outset. Tt is not, 
therefore, a matter of surprise that many 
skilled artisans have from time to time re- 
turned to Europe after an attempt to establish 
a manufacture, since the embarrassments, 
arising out of almost unaided exertions and 
an isolated position, were too great to allow 
them to do justice to themselves.” “There 
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are very few Englishmen compared with 
what I expected to find, or are generally 
supposed to be engaged in the industrial 
establishments of the United States. The 
hours of labor are too long for most of those 
who are induced to emigrate.” It appears, 
too, that the isolation of many American 
manufactures—the want of mutual aid to 
which English workmen are accustomed— 
stand in the way of their success. The 
peculiarities in the condition of America 
standing in the way of manufactures, which 
the Americans have known how to sur- 
mount, “ would now make,” says Mr. Wallis, 
“ many of the manufacturers of Birmingham 
or Sheffield close their doors, if they had to 
furnish themselves with all the partially pre- 
pared materials for which they depend on 
those whose business it is to manufacture 
them.” The American system is not so 
much borrowed from Europe as adapted, 
“with some knowledge of what is done in 
Europe, to the circumstances of America.” 
One of their great arts Mr. Whitworth shows 
us is of native origin, and the parent of many 
others. “The early settlers,” he says, 
“found in the forests an unlimited supply 
of wood, which necessity compelled them to 
employ in every possible way.” Wood thus 
became with them a universal material; 
and, workpeople being scarce, machinery: 
was introduced as far as possible to supply 
the want of hands, The character thus given 
to one branch of manufactures has gradually 
extended to others. Applied to stone- 
dressing, for example, one man is enabled to 
— as much work as twenty masons by 

and. They have saw-mills of great power 
and great ingenuity. They have large mann- 
factories of doors, sashes, and window- 


y|frames, made generally by self-acting 


machinery. They have portable sawing 
machines adapted to their wants. They 
have numerous kinds of wood-planing 
machines. Though England, in the ma- 
chinery for making blocks at Portsmouth, 
has done something in the manvwfacture of 
wood, “the improvements, have not been 
extended,” Mr. Whitworth says, “to or- 
dinary purposes” as they have in America; 
though persons in Liverpool, sensible of the 
superiority of the Americans, are now about 
to import some of the best American ma- 
chines into England. American clocks are 
of world-wide celebrity, though the Ameri- 
cans have no other advantage for making 
them than their own enterprise and energy 
and their wee employment of machinery. 
Labor and materials are more expensive 

in the countries to which they are exported, 
and many are exported to England, a “large 
portion of which are re-exported to other 





markets.” 
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The rapid progress and the greatness of 
the Americans, like their clipper ships, are, 
in the main, their own and chiefly due to 
themselves. With a country offering to 
their energy almost unlimited means of 
subsistence, and abounding in the raw 
materials of all the arts, while they possess 
sharpened faculties, habits of industry, and 
mental energies far superior, takiyg them 
as a whole, to any of the yet half-enslaved, 
debased, and misled people of the Old World 
—-prolific in themselves, and yet having 
room amongst them for all the people Europe 
can spare—they seem certain to become the 
greatest and most powerful nation that ever 
existed. England may hope to share in their 
greatness as hitherto, and may further hope 
that the two nations may grow together 
and be more and more closely united as they 
grow, till they become identified in interests 
by mutual services, if always destined to 
remain geographically distinct. To the in- 
telligent Commissioners, who have known 
how to appreciate the talents and skill of 
the Americans, their in¢ependence and their 
freedom, the public are deeply indebted for 
the more just opinions than those formed b 
hasty tourists which they have brought bac 
to Europe. 





” From the Spectator, 18 March. 
IRELAND IN AMERICA, 


A Travetter in the Western part of Ire- 
land reports that the Celtic race is rapidly 
disappearing from its own peculiar province. 
For miles and miles not a trace of cultiva- 
tion or habitation remains, save heaps of 
stone and unroofed huts. “The light and 
athletic mountaineers of Connemara,” says 
the Galway Packet, “are nowhere to be 
seen ;” “the working classes have gone ;” 
and half-stunted, sickly, dwarfish relics, 
alone remain. The Far West of the United 
Kingdom is desolate, and emigrants from 
Eng nd begin to take possession of the sol- 
itude, 

We all know whither those people have 
gone: some out of the world—by famine 
and pestilence ; but many more by emigra- 
tion to America. The most Irish part of 
Ireland has gone from its own Far West to a 
further West; but there it stops, mainly in 
the Eastern parts of America. We have 
noticed it as a settled element of the Ame- 
rican republic. It has established itself and 
its piggery in New York; it has so com- 
pletely taken to Boston, that the true Ame- 
rican, it is said, has left the body of that 





town for the outskirts, abandoning the cor- 
poration to become a Western Dublin. How 
much of this account may be exaggerated 
we do not know; but if it be fiction, it is 
founded on fact. The Irish party claims, in 
many instances, to turn the elections; quite 
enough to provoke that reaction of Native 
Americanism which has appeared in a par- 
oxysm, and then subsided, as if the Ameri- 
cans tired of their duty in preserving Ame- 
rica for Americans and of not surrendering 
to Emigrant Ireland. 

If the emigrants aspire to command the 
balance in the republic, they are already 
making their influence felt, and after their 
own fashion. Attempts have been made in 
certain towns to take under control the ma- 
nagement of the public schools, and in some 
way or other to bring them under the influ- 
ence of Popery. Nay, Irish agitation of its 
own peculiar kind is established on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Mitchel and Meagher, 
torn from their native soil—escaping trom 
Australia by breach of parole—repay the 
welcome which they have foundin Ame- 
rica by endeavouring to agitate against the 
Americans,—to undermine, supplant, and 
supersede the indigenous politics of the re- 
public. They have undertaken to teach the 
Americans how to cut gordian knots that 
have perplexed the wisest and the gravest, 
from Jefferson to Henry Clay: thus, John 
Mitchel has set the example of breaking 
through all difficulties connected with the 
subject of slavery, by fulsomely praising the 
institution, to the horror and detestation of 
the very men who protest against abolition- 
ism. Talk to aman inconsiderately of the 
skeleton in his house, and he hears you 
with fright and disgust; but worship his 
skeleton—praise his weakness and flatter his 
vices—and he recognizes the human devil 
who contemplates some trap to make him 
sell his soul. 

In short, having settled in the centre of 
the great republic, “ young Ireland” is in- 
troducing the worst traits of “ould Ire- 
land *—its Popery, its piggery, and its cant- 
ing laxity of morals. We know well that 
the existence of this element, so extensively 
exhibited in the very entrails of America, 
is occasioning some anxiety to the genuine 
countrymen of Washington, Clay, and Jack- 
son. The United Kingdom is doing better 
than annexing Ireland—it is assimilating 
that third kiogdom to the other two; and 
the distinctive Ireland is reappearing in the 
midst of the Transatlantic republic. It isa 
great problem for the future historian—a 
greater and more urgent problem for the 
present American statesmen. 
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From Househojd Words. 


OIL UPON THE WAVES. 


Benxsamin Franktin—printer, ambassador, 
electrician, kite-flyer, republican, and philo- 
sopher in general—made some curious ex- 
periments on this subject; but it will be 
easy to collect numerous observations bearing 
on the matter in other quarters, before noticing 
Franklin’s researches. 

Pliny, in his Natural History, propounded 
a bit of wisdom, which was a standing joke 
for many centuries. As given in Philemon 
Holland’s translation, it runs thus :—“ All 
seas are made calme and still with oyle ; and 
therefore the dyvers under the water doe 
spurt and sprinkle it abroad with their 
mouths, because it dulceth and allayeth the 
unpleasant nature thereof, and carryeth a 
light with it.’ But, by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, men had begun to believe much of this 
statement, if not the whole. It became 
known that the fishermen of Bermuda were 
wont to pour a little oil on the water of the 
sea, to facilitate that striking of a fish which 
is rendered difficult when ripples disturb the 
clearness of view. It became known, or at 
least reported, that the fishermen of Lisbon, 
when about to return into the Tagus, and 
when the surf on the bar was more than 
usually rough, occasionally adopted the pian 
of emptying a bottle or two of oil into the 
sea; thereby suppressing the breakers suffi- 
ciently, to allow a boat to pass in safety. It 
became known that in certain parts of the 
Mediterranean, divers (probably sponge, or 
coral, or pearl fishers), did the very thing 
which Pliny had described, not for the sake 
of a stillness of the waves, but for the clear- 
ness of light beneath the surface of the 
water which results from that stillness. It 
became known that in the harbour of New- 
port in Rhode Island, the sea was always 
smooth while any whaling vessels were in it; 
whence the inference, that the leakage from 
the barrels had mixed with the water which 
was from time to time pumped up from the 
holds of the ships; and that this modicum 
of oil, spreading over the surface of the 
harbour, stilled the waves. 

Besides these general reports—rumours, 
which were more trustworthy than it is 
always the good fortune of rumours to be— 
there were many facts mentioned more pre- 
cisely by travellers, and naturalists, and 
others. Pennant said, that “seals eat their 
prey beneath the water; and, in case the 
are devouring any very oily fish, the place is 
known by a certain smoothness of the waters 
immediately above; a fact which the seal- 
fishers are very glad to store up among their 
items of knowledge.” Sir Gilford Lawson, 
who served long in the army at Gibraltar, 
ascertained that the fishermen in that place 
were accustomed to pour a little oil on the 
sea, in order to still its motion, that they 
might be enabled to see the oysters lying be- 
neath ; which were large and valuable, and 
were fished up with more facility by this aid. 
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Sir John Pringle —one of the lights of the 
Royal Society in the last century—found that 
the herring-fishers on the coast of Scotland, 
could, at a distance, see where the shoals of 
herrings were, by the smoothness of the 
water over them; attributable, as he believed, 
to the oiliness of the fish. Count Bentinck, 
the Dutch Envoy at St. James’s, we believe, 
showed Dr. Franklin a letter curiously illus- 
trative of this subject; it was from M. 
Teuguagel, narrating the events of a voyage 
in a Dutch ship in seventeen hundred and 
seventy, in the eastern seas. Near the islands 
Paul and Amsterdam, the ship encountered 
a storm; whereupon, the captain, for greater 
safety in wearing the ship, poured some oil 
into the sea. M. Teuguagel was upon deck 
at the time, and he states that the plan suc- 
ceeded in preventing the waves from breaking 
over the vessel. He adds, “ As the captain 
overturned no more than a small quantity 
at a time, the salvation of their ship was 
due perhaps, to four quarts of olive oil ;” 
and he very naturally thought it worthy of 
inquiry whether other vessels might not 
be aided in a similar way by a similarly small 
quantity of olive oil. 

Dr. Franklin took up this subject as he did 
many others of a useful character, and in 
the best of all ways;—by actual experi- 
ments. In the year seventeen hundred and 
fifty-seven, being at sea in a large fleet bound 
for Louisburg, he observed the wakes of two 
of the ships to be remarkably smooth, while 
all the others were ruffled by a fresh-blowing 
wind. The captain on being appealed to for 
an assignable cause, expressed a supposition 
that “the cooks had been just emptying their 
greasy water through the scuppers, which 
had greased the sides of those two ships a 
little.’ Franklin at first thought that this 
must be a mystification—a tale for the 
marines; but recollecting Pliny’s statement, 
he resolved, if an opportunity should offer, to 
try the experiment for himself in ever so small 
away. Some years afterwards, being at Clap- 
ham, he determined to make an oleaginous 
experiment upon a large pond. n & 
windy day, when the surface of the pond 
was rough, he brought a cruet of oil, and 
poured a little into the pond; his first 
experiment was not very successful, for he 
stood on the leeward side of the pond, and 
the wind blew the oil back again upon the 
shore; but, upon going to the windward side, 
he found that even a single tea-spoonful of oil 
produced an instant calm over a space several 
yards square, and that, spreading and spread- 
ing by degrees, it reached the leeward side, 
covering, perhaps, half an acre with a film 
of oil of exquisite tenuity. Franklin bore 
the character of a truthful man; and when 
he describes this experiment with unmistake- 
able clearness in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, we must not reject it merely because it 
is marvellous. He declares that this spoonful 
of oil made half an acre of water “as smooth 
as a looking-glass.” Ponds are not yet 
banished from England, nor oil, nor cruets, 
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nor tea-spoons; and it would not be a 
very difficult matter for a curiously-disposed 
person to imitate this experiment for him- 
self. 
Franklin repeated the experiment soon 
after at Ormathwaite, near Leeds, in the 
presence of Smeaton and Jessop, the cele- 
brated engineers; and on another occasion 
he determined to try, somewhere near Ports- 
mouth, whether he could lessen the surf on a 
lee shore, by means of oil. He selected a 
windy day, which gave the character of a 
lee-shore to the point between Haslar Hospital 
and Gillkicker point. A long boat was 
anchored about a quarter of a mile from 
the shore. A barge plied to windward of the 
long boat, as far from her as she was from 
the shore, making trips of about half a mile 
each ; oil being continually poured from her, 
out of a large stone bottle, through a hole 
in the cork about as large as a goose-quill. A 
party of observers placed themselves on the 
shore, in a position to note if any change 
were produced in the surf by the aciion of 
the oil. Franklin did not find the effect 
upon the surf to be so great as he expected ; 
but the persons in the long-boat could ob- 
serve a tract of smooth water the whole length 
of the distance on which the oil was poured, 
gradually spreading in breadth towards the 
long-boat. This water was smooth, but not 
actually level. The swell continued ; but the 
surface was not ruffled by wrinkles or 
smaller waves; and there were none of the 
waves called by sailors “ white caps” (waves 
whose tops turn over in foam), although 
there was abundance of this kind of wave 
both to windward and leeward the oily 
space. A wherry, that came round the 
point under sail, in her way to Portsmouth, 
seemed to turn into that oily track by choice, 
and to use it from end to end as a piece of 
turnpike road. 

It was not likely that a man such as 
Franklin would abstain from speculating on 
the cause of such curious results. There are 
two inquiries involved—Why does oil spread 
on water? and why, when so spread, does it 
still the wavy surface? Ifa drop of oil be put 
upon a polished marble table, or on a looking- 
glass placed horizontally, it remains in its 
place, spreading very little; but when put on 
water, it spreads instantly all round, becoming 
so thin as to produce the prismatic colours 
for a considerable space; and, beyond the 
region of these colours, to present that peculiar 
blackness which optical philosophers know to 
be attributable to a film whose thickness is 
to be estimated by millionths rather than by 
thousandths of an inch. It would appear as 
if a mutual repulsion took place between the 
particles of oil as soon as it touches water: a 
repulsion so strong as to act on other bodies 
swimming on the surface, as straws, leaves, 
chips, &c., forcing them to recede every way 
from the drop as from a centre, leaving a 
large clear space. 

But then, even if we can explain all this 
by means of repulsion, how happens it that 





so thin a film of oil can still the waves? 
When air is in motion over water, with any 
of the degrees of velocity between a gentle 
breeze and a perfect hurricane, the air en- 
counters a sort of friction in passing over the 
surface of the water, and it rubs up the water 
into wrinkles; these wrinkles grow and grow 
and I~, until they become big waves. Now 
Franklin supposed that, when a film of oil 
is on the surface of water, the air has nothing 
to catch hold of; it slips over the oil, as a 
greasy pig’s tail would slip out of the hands 
of Hodge at a fair: it cannot wrinkle the 
oil, and it cannot wrinkle the water beneath 
the oil. True, there are slower and larger 
heavings, especially in deep water; but there 
are not the little crumplings and ripplings 
which surface of water usually exhibits. There 
are two phases or stages in this process. If oil 
be poured upon water already in astate of wavy 
undulation, it will not stop the deep, full wave : 
it will only kill the little undulations with 
which these greater waves aie embroidered. 
If the oil be poured upon the weather-side 
of water only just beginning to be affected 
by wind, it may, says Franklin, stifle the 
waves at their birth: by preventing them 
from being even little, it may effectually pre- 
vent them from ever being large. Whether this 
theory be true or not, it is clear and intelligible, 
and deserves attention. In the Great Pacific 
of Clapham Common, when Franklin poured 
the oil near the lee-side of the pond, he failed 
to obtain a mastery over the waves; but when 
he operated on the weather-side (the side 
whence the wind blows,) he nipped them in 
the bud, and thereby prevented them from 
blossoming into waves. 

This curious subject, so far as evidence is 
afforded, has been but little attended to 
since Franklin’s time. And yet it is a good 
subject for water-girt people like ourselves 
to know something more about. We feel 
much inclined to propound a few questions, 
to induce a little thinking on the part of 
those whose thoughts are worth knowing. 
Do our captains and sailors at the present 
day know much about this oil-wave theory? 
Have their observations tended to confirm or 
to invalidate the reasonings of the older ob- 
servers? Would ten pounds’ worth of oil save a 
thousand pounds’ worth of damage to shipping 
in a harbour during a particular state of the 
wind? would some of our surf-lined coasts 
become more easily accessible to ships’ boats 
by oiling them occasionally—as we would 
oil one piece of mechanism, to enable another 
to slip over it smoothly? Would the efforts 
of our life-boats to reach a stranded ship be 
facilitated by a keg of oil, taken out as part of 
the boat’s stores, and used where the surf is 
heaviest? Do our fishermen ever now throw 
oil upon the waves, to aid them in determining 
where and how to make their onslaught on the 
fish? If we dip any thing into a pond or stream 
from a fourpennypiece up to anything’ you 
please, could we render it visible, and facilitate 
our search by the use of a little oil? When 
masons descend by a diviag-bell to engage on 
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hydraulic engineering work, could they—like 
the Mediterranean fishers—get a little addi- 
tional light into their workshops, by oiling the 
water’s surface? Might not py ve He wrecked 
ship, sunk in water, not too deep, be at 
tentivély and usefully espied from above, if 
the water’s surface were rendered smooth by 
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oil? When telegraph-people are laying down 
submarine wires, would their labours be facili- 
tated by a little oil, either to render the voyage 
smoother, or to render the sunken wire more 
visible? All which questions we submit, 
without presuming to anticipate the answer. 





Ecuo Porerry.—As an historically-interesting 
specimen of echo poetry, perhaps the readers of 
“ Notes & Queries” may not dislike to see pre- 
served in your pages the following translation 
from the French. The original publication, it is 

‘said, exposed the bookseller, Palm of Nurem- 

berg, to trial by court-martial. He was sen- 
tenced to be shot at Braunau in 1807—a severe 
retribution for a few lines of echo poetry. It 
is entitled— 


“ Bonaparte and the Echo. 


Bon. Alone, I am in this sequestered spot not 
overheard. 

Echo. Heard! 

Bon. ’Sdeath! who answers me? What being 
is there nigh? 

Echo. I. 


Bon. Now I guess! To report my accents 
Echo has made her task. 

Echo. Ask. 

Bon. Knowest thou whether London will hence- 
forth continue to resist? 

Echo. Resist. 

Bon. Whether Vienna and other courts will 
oppose me always? 

Echo. Always. 

Bon. O, Heaven! what must I expect after so 
many reverses? 

Echo. Reverses. 

Bon. What? should I, like a coward vile, to 
compound be reduced ? 

Echo. Reduced. ‘ 

Bon. After so many bright exploits be forced 
to restitution ? 

Echo. Restitution. 

Bon. Restitution of what I’ve got by true he- 
roic feats and martial address ? 

Echo. Yes, 

Bon. What will be the fate of so much toil and 
trouble ? 

Echo. Trouble. 

Bon. What will become of my people already 
too unhappy? 

Echo. Happy. 

Bon. What should I then be, that I think my- 
self immortal ? 

Echo. Mortal. 

Bon. The whole world is filled with the glory 
of my name, you know. 

Echo. No. 

Bon. Formerly its fame struck this vast 
with terror. 

Echo. Error. 

Bon. Sad Echo, begone! I growinfuriate! I 

- die! 


Echo. Die!” 
It may be added that Napoleon himself, 


globe 


(Voice from St. Helena, yol. 1, p. 432.) when 
asked about the execution of Palm, said : 


* All that I recollect is, that Palm was ar- 
rested by order of Davoust, I believe, tried, 
condemned, and shot, for having, while the 
country was in possession of the French, and 
under military occupation, not only exci- 
ted rebellion among the inhabitants, and 
urged them to rise and massacre the soldiers, 
but also attempted to instigate the soldiers 
themselves to refuse obedience to their orders, 
and to mutiny against their generals. I be- 
lieve that he met with a fair trial.” 





Not carine A Fia ror Anytainc.—What is 
the origin of this expression ? 


[Nares informs us that the real origin of this 
expression may be found in Stevens, and Pine- 
da’s Dictionaries, under Higa ; and in fact. the 
same phrase and allusion pervaded all modern 
Europe : as, Far le fiche, Ital. ; Faire la figue, 
Fr. ; Die Feigen weisen, Germ.; De vyghe 
setten, Dutch. (See Du Cange, in Ficha.) 
Johnson says, “ To fig, in Spanish, higas dar, 
is to insult by putting the thumb between the 
fore and middle finger. From this Spanish 
custom we yet say in contempt, 4 fig for you.” 
To this explanation Mr. Douce has added the 
following note. “Dr. Johnson has proper! 
explained this phrase ; but it should be added, 
that it is of Italian origin. When the Milanese 
revolted against the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa, they placed the Empress his wife upon a 
mule with her head towards the tail, and igno- 
miniously expelled her their city. Frederick 
afterwards besieged and took the place, and 
compelled every one of his prisoners, on pain 
of death, to take with his teeth a fig from the 
posteriors of a mule. The party was at the 
same time obliged to repeat to the executioner 
the words Ecco la fica. From this circum- 
stance far la fica became a term of derision, 
and was adopted by other nations. The French 
say likewise, faire la figue.’’]|—Votes & Que- 
ries. 





Sovt anp Bopy.—The body is domicilium 
anima, her house, abode, and stay; and as a 
torch gives a better light, a sweeter smell, ac- 
cording to the matterit is made of, so doth our 
soul perform all her actions better or worse, as 
her organs are disposed : or as wine savours of 
the cask wherein it is kept, the soul-receiyes a 
tincture from the body through which it works.” 





—Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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From Household Words. 
MY FOLLY. 


I was an only child, and lost my parents 
in early youth. My principal guardian was a 
neighbouring squire—a friend of the family 
—a “good sort of man,” who never did any 
harm, and who was much too indolent to do 
any good. He thought that he would be per- 
fectly fulfilling his duty if he turned me off 
his hands when I arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, sound in wind and limb, and with the 
same amount of rental to receive as I had 
on the Le “= my father died. ne 
mm pilage, 2 my own course 
aoe as f liked. From the public school 7 
went to Cambridge, and was entered as a 
fellow commoner; but having no need of a 
profession te support me, I only remained 
there two or three terms, and did not wait 
long enough to take any degree. It struck 
me that the modern lan and modern 

litics would be more serviceable in after 
ife than a superabundant knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and the differential calculus. 
The conversations which I often had in our 
Combination-room with those fellows of our 
college who had travelled on the continent, 
confirmed me in the idea. I threw aside 
my tasseled cap, and my gold-laced gown, 
communicated the project to my guardian, 
who consented to it because it gave him no 
trouble, arranged the mode of receiving my 
allowance, and soon was steaming across the 
Channel to France. 


After an excursive trip of discovery, de- 
termined to settle for a year or two in one of 
the northern departments, in a town which 


possessed a good public library, and the means 
of easy communication with England. 

The neighbourhood also furnished capital 
fishing and shooting, besides other out-door 
leasures to which I had been accustomed at 
ome. I engaged a French master, studied 
with respectable assiduity, and had the satis- 
faction of discovering, at the end of a month 
or two, that I was leading a rational, inde- 
pendent, and economical life. 

From the very first week of my residing 
abroad, I always retained one Cambridge 
habit; which was, to make long walks suc- 
ceed the morning’s book-work ; nor were the 
always companionless. Amongst other Frenc 
uaintances, I had contracted an intimacy 
with a Dr. Lemaire, a young medical man, 
who had lately established himself in the 
town, and who was fast rising into good 
practice. He spoke no English, and could 
only comprehend a few words of that lan- 
guage ; which was all the more fortunate for 
my improvement, He was well read, full of 
unhackneyed information ; several years’ ser- 
vice in Algeria had rendered him singularly 
free from prejudice. We got on exceedingly 
well together without exactly knowing why 
or wherefore. 

One bright Monday afternoon at the 
end of June, he called to say that he was 
going to visit a patient in the marshes 
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close by ; would I like to accompany him? I 
gladly consented. We were soon outside the 
walls of the town. A discussion respecting 
the merits of MRichard’s Mceurs Arabes 
beguiled pur way along the footpath through 
the rising corn-fields and the blossomin 
beans; a debate on the beauties of Nodier’s 
novels led us down from the arable upland, 
by @ grass-grown road, flanked on each side 
by broad ditches, wherein floated snowy lillies 
and shining patches of dark green foliage. 
For indescribable beauty, the multitude both 
of animal, vegetable, and insect life, you must 
betake yourself in early summer to the wide- 

read marsh. There bloom the loveliest and 
the most fragile flowers—there glance the 
most brightly-gilded flies—there -dart the re- 
splendent reptile and the silvery fish, The 
song of birds amongst the reeds soon inter- 
rupted our literary gossip. Butterflies 
diverted -our thoughts, and made us feel like 
a couple of children. The air was perfumed 
by the scent of mint crushed beneath our 
tread. We crossed two or three wooden 
bridges; then a single rough-hewn beam; 
were obliged to walk carefully, in Indian file, 
over black boggy ground, which trembled 
beneath us, and only made passable by a 
slight stratum of sticks and straw thrown 
over its surface. 

“We are going,” said my companion, “ toa 
ped which is called the English Folly. 

t once belonged to a compatriot of yours, 
who seems to have made use of it as a country 
box for fishing and wild-duck shooting. My 
— old Father Boisson, whom I guess to 

past hope, somehow obtained possession of 
it, and it now will fall to the inheritance of 
his only child André, the son. Here we are. 
We have only to cross this narrow plank, 
which serves as a drawbridge entrance. You 
will come too? The people will like to see 
you. 

“No,” I replied ; “I will amuse myself till 
you have finished your visit, with watching the 
proceedings of those workmen yonder.” 

He disappeared behind the corner of the 
cottage, which was larger and more substan- 
tially built than any of those near to it, 
though erected on exactly the same plan, 
namely, a wooden framework filled up with 
clay, standing on a low basement of bricks, 
the whole habitable portion being on the 
ground-floor, with a granary or miscellaneous 
store-house, in the tile-covered roof. It stood 
on an isolated square patch of ground, at 
least an acre in extent, on the side nearest to 
the ditch which my friend had crossed by the 
plank. The other sides of the Island Folly 
were washed by a deep lake, or hole, of 
several acres, which had been entirely exca- 
vated in the process of raising turf. The 
surface, at its further corner, was studded 
with some half-dozen wooden ducks, fixed on 
stakes that were driven into the bottom of 
the pond. Amongst these, at certain seasons, 
living call-ducks are fastened by the leg. 
Thus tethered, they quack so loud to their 





freer comrades, that on calm evenings the 
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sound is audible a long way off. The wild- 
fowl, alighting on the lake to ascertain the 
cause of the hubbub, are then shot at with a 
mighty gun by the sportsman, who is con- 
cealed in a rude hut on the shore, partly 
excavated in the earth, and partly covered 
with branches and reeds, to represent, in the 
eyes of the birds, an accidental heap of drift- 
wood and rubbish. For many winters past, 
the Boissons, father and son, had derived a 
good little income from their hut and their 
call-ducks, besides the weekly produce in 
spring, of eel-traps, pike-lines, tench-baskets, 
and perch-nets. 

The workmen, whose task J went to inspect, 
had seen me arrive with Dr. Lemaire ; they 
therefore received me with civility ; other- 
wise my presence, in all probability, would 
have been repulsed with bluntness. A man 
—it was Boisson, the son, himself—and, 
apparently, two stout lads and a younger 
boy were busily employed in making or 
moulding turf for fuel. Most turf is simply 
cut from its natural bed, and left to dry, no 
other preparation being neccessary ; but 
a large quantity is fished up in iron scoops, in 
a semi-liquid and puddlpy state, from the 
bottom of the holes, and thrown like a heap 
of mud on the opposite bank. André Boisson 
stood spade in hand by the side of the mud- 
heap at the water’s edge, while his young 
assistants in turn held out to him, with both 
hands, a flat iron tray, or mould, into which 
he put a shovel-full of the black paste ; the 
foremost lad, on receiving the precious gift, 
ran quickly towards the spot where I was 
standing; and, turning the mould upside 
down, deposited its contents on a patch of 
short grass, in the shape of a jet-coloured 
cake. The next did the same; and so on, 
one after the other, till the plot of grass was 
covered with well-shaped bricks of turf to 
dry. They wore but slight clothing, and were 
all dressed alike in a shirt, and a coarse cloth 
coat and breeches, with their legs and arms 
naked ‘from the knees and elbows. The 
youngest boy came last, with his tray of dark 
custard, and I was vexed to see so delicate 
and prepossessing a youth employed in such 
grimy and unsightly labour. I spoke to him. 
He answered with propriety, and with a less 
broad patois than is prevalent in the district. 
Amongst other questions, I asked him which 
were the best holes for pike and eels, and in 
what bed of reeds I should be most likely to 
shoot a bittern or two. He readily answered 
that if I would come on Monday afternoon, or 
féte day, he would not be so busy as at present, 
and he would ask his uncle to let him show 
me the favourite haunt of the birds, and would 
also take me to the pond where still remained 
uncaught the monster eel which had towed a 
boat after it the last time it was hooked, till 
it broke away and dived into the depths of 
unfathomable mud. I was soon taken with 
the grace and spirit of my informant. Both 
Boisson himself and the two elder lads, as they 
trotted backwards and forwards with their 
moulds of turf, grinned in such a strange and 
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meaning way whilst I was chatting with their 
junior companion, that I looked hard to dis- 
cover the reason, and was surprised and dis 
pleased at being obliged to conclude beyond 
doubt that the couple of turf-making lads, by 
their shape and movements, were neither 
more nor less than women, specially dressed 
for this kind of work. The labourers, in fact, 
were André Boisson’s daughters. The boy 
seemed to read my thoughts in my counten- 
ance, for he blushed deeply, cast his eyes on 
the ground, and was silent. 

All further awkwardness on my part was 
suddenly cut ‘short by the voices of Lemaire 
and Son Boisson’s wife, shouting to me from 
the Folly to enter the house. My friend’s tone 
and gestures told me plainly that it would be 
considered as an affront if I refused to do so. 
Boisson junior (who could not be less than 
fifty years of age, with a care-worn, under-fed, 
aguish countenance) suspended his turf-shovel- 
ling, and said that he would go with me too, 
and hear what the doctor thought of his 
father. We crossed the trembling plank, and 
entered the house. 

A large square day-room received us. It 
had a substantial pavement of solid stone, 
instead of the all floor of beaten clay. A 
fire, composed of flax-rubbish and turf, was 
burning brightly on the hearth, to boil the 
supper soup in its iron pot. From the upper 
part of the broad mantelpiece hung a curtain 
of gay chintz; and beyond the inner boundary 
of this a straw-bottomed arm-chair was placed 
for me as the seat of honour. The greater 
part of one side of the room was filled with 
shelves, on which were ranged for show, 
never for use, from generation to gene- 
ration, except on some most extraordinary 
féte, a number of coarse, gaudy-patterned 
plates and dishes, with salad-bowls and coffee- 
basins intermixed. Besides these, ornament 
there was none; for the cooking utensils 
were neither sufficiently numerous nor brightly 
kept to answer their frequent purpose of 
decoration, nor were the dairy vessels, a tub of 
drinkable water, a ducking gun, and three or 
four nets. The prevailing character of the 
place was studied meanness and artificial 
poverty. They had money, no doubt, some- 
where in the house; but every pains was 
taken to remove all suspicion of its existence. 
I sat a few moments, and said a few words 

r form’s sake, when Lemaire proposed that 
we should visit the sick man. 

His room, also on the ground floor, con- 
tained three beds, all naked and curtainless. 
One of these three assembled beds belonged 
to André and his wife; another to their two 
daughters; on the third, the furthest from 
the door, the dying old man was stretched on 
his back, with flushed face, glassy eyes, and 
other symptoms of approaching dissolution. 
His mind and speech remained still unaffected. 
He seemed pleased at my visit, until he was 
told that I was an Englishman, when he 
turned his face to the wall and muttered to 
himself. Soon he abruptly addressed Dr. 





Lemaire, and said— 
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“T do, not feel so ill as I did; I am a little 
better ; but I sup it will do no harm if I 
send for the curé, I think I should like to 

to the curé.” 

“Oh yes; let the curé come as soon as you 
like. We shall see how you are going on to- 
morrow.”’ 

“Shall I call at your house for a prescrip- 
tion, this evening,” asked André. 

“Come to-morrow morning,’’ answered 
Lemaire in an undertone, “and let me know 
how matters proceed. But—” and a signifi- 
cant shrug of the shoulders was the only 
phrase which ‘finished the sentence. The 
doctor felt his patient’s pulse, bade him good 
bye, and promised to see him soon. 

“T really think,” said Lemaire to André, as 
we left the house, “that some of you had 
better tell the curé. I would.call myself on 
our way home, but Iam going round another 
way to see old Louis Lefebvre, who is nearly 


as ill as your father.” 
Next day, Lemaire told me that Boisson the 
father had died earl and that 


that morning ; 

through some blunder on André’s part, the 
curé had arrived at the Folly too late to con- 
fess the sick man, having paid his visit to 
Lefebvre first, considering that he stood in 
the most urgent need of his services. On the 
Thursday following, in accordance with the 
French habit of early interment after decease, 
Boisson was laid in the ground in the parish 
pray £ a bed was vacant in the dormitory 
of the Folly, and André remained its undis- 
puted heir. . 


I had no reason to believe that this family 
bereavment would be so keenly felt by the 
survivors as to oblige me to relinquish my 
appointment with the young marsh guide the 

onday following, and I was right. Soon 
after descending trom the upland, I perceived 
André himself coming to meet me along the 
grassy, ditch-bounded marsh road. He seemed 
to be smothering a secret complacency beneath 
a decent seriousness of behaviour ; but he told 
me, with a smirk and a twinkle of the eye, that 
Catherine had informed him of my request 
that she should conduct me through the intri- 
cacies of the marsh. 

Catherine! Who, then, was Catherine? 
Who, but the fair-haired boy whom I had 
seen turf-moulding. It seemed rather an odd 
adventure, but what more could I desire? So 
to the Folly we went, without further ex- 
planation. On the way, my companion made 
no allusion to his father’s death, nor to his 
own consequent independence; but I was soon 
afterwards informed that he had caused masses 
to be said for the repose of his deceased 

arent’s soul, though neither his wife nor 

imself ever went to confession, and but very 
rarely to mass. 

At our approach, Catherine stepped for- 
ward, tripping over the footbridge with a 
blush anda smile. But what a change in her 
appearance! Instead of a shame-faced crea- 
ture, so wretchedly disguised as even to conceal 
its sex, I had before me a_bright-looking 
maiden, some seventeen years of age, walking 
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upright in conscious neatness. As I atten- 
tively scrutinised her piquant costume, my 
looks, I have no doubt, undisguisedly ex- 
pressed my agreeable surprise. 

In a few minutes we were out of sight. My 
conductress led me boldly on through the 
intricate paths and ditches of the marsh. We 
entered André’s flat-bottomed boat, which she 
had purposely cleansed with her own hands. 
She punted me hither and thither, from pond 
to creek, from thicket of reeds to bed of 
lilies, refusing, like atrue lady of the lake, all 
help. I was thus taught all the “likely” 
y ome both for rod, hook, net, and gun; and 
though under Catherine’s guidance I never 
did catch the monster eel, who had been 
sometimes felt but never seen ; I nevertheless 
often brought home such full fish-baskets and 
such heavy game-bags as to gain me consider, 
able renown amongst my acquaintances. 

During these repeated excursions over the 
water and through the meadows, it may be 
sup that an intimacy sprung up between 
us. Each time I felt more and more attracted 
by the young and uninstructed being, who 
was not, however, deficient in a argent 4 
quickwittedness. She confided her story to 
me, as far as she knew it. André always 
styled her as his niece, and told her that both 
her parents had died while she was an infant. 
She scarcely knew why, but she did not believe 
the former statement. The Boissons never 
treated her harshly, but often very strangely, 
and not like a relation. Sometimes even she 
could not help thinking that André was plan- 
ning some mischief against her, but his wife 
always seemed to interfere in her favour. In 
her dreams, she said, she was so often visited 
by unknown faces and sounds, which had no 
connection with her present life, that it 
frequently seemed to her jmpossible that those - 
strange voices and countenances should not 
have some real and existing original. Some- 
times she asked me to speak English to her, 
that she might hear the sound of my native 
tongue; but, after listening attentively for 
awhile, she shook her head, observing, with 
a sort of ‘disappointment, that she did not 
understand a syllable of what I said. Then 
she added that there were two foreign words 
which often whispered themselves into her 
ears, especially when she first awoke at day- 
break ; and those words were “darling” and 
“baby.”’? How could she have learned them? 

It may seem strange that a girl of seventeen 
should thus fulfil the combined office of game- 
keeper, boatman, -fisherman, and guide; but 
countrywomen in France engage in so many 
unusual employments that one soon learns to 
be astonished at nothing in that line. I have 
known women to act as mowers, harvestmen, 
grooms, stone-breakers on the roads, porters, 
railway gate-keepers, and postmen. Had I 
taken a country house, and engaged Catherine, 
at monthly wages, to spread manure and dig 
in the garden, the arrangement would only 
have been considered by the neighbours as an 
every-day affair and a matter of course. -I 
might have gone on thus for six months 
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together, fishing and boating in Catherine’s 
company, without their making any stronger 
remark than it probably was a lucky chance 
for the girl. But ‘Andre did not allow things 
to & on smoothly so long as that. 

ne evening, when I took my leave, loaded 
with as much of the produce of a good day’s 
sport as I cared to carry, André followed me; 
and, in his cool, half-insolent way, gave me to 
understand that I must make up wd mind 
one way or the other; and that Catherine’s 
protracted attendance on me interrupted the 
regular work at the Folly. 
take her entirely to myself? He knew that 
I could well afford it. The doctor had told 
him several times that I was a young English 
landed proprietor. What was the use of 
Catherine’s stopping here when I could kee 
her with me, wherever I went, as long as 
liked? In short, the burden of his stam- 
mering and yet decided address was, that 
Catherine might be property as a chattel 
and a slave; and that the further she were 
removed from the Folly, the better he would 
be satisfied. 

The increasing twilight partly veiled the 
scarlet hue which suffused my cheeks and 
forehead, as he went on. I did not reply a 
syllable till he had quite finished; but my 
blood boiled in every artery, harsh-sounding 
words were at the tip of my tongue, and 
I felt an irresistible impulse to kick him, 
He ended his proposition; but I still re- 
mained silent. He then looked keenly at 
me with one of his cunning eyes half-shut. 
I smothered my indignation as well as I 


sould, and summoned all the dissimulation of | surprise 


which I was capable ; for I felt full well that 
if I reproached him as his baseness deserved, 
he would perhaps look upon me as a hypocrite, 
certainly as a fool, and moreover that there 
would be an end at once to any transaction 
with me, probably to be followed by a worse 
with somebody else. I therefore merely 
answered, hardly daring to let my voice be 
heard beyond my lips, that I was a little 
taken by surprise; that he was not far from 
the truth in believing that I had taken a 
warm interest in Catherine, but that I could 
not give him an immediate explanation of 
what I would do. If he would wait until 
to-morrow, I would give a decision. He 
expressed himself quite satisfied with this, 
and certain that he would see me at the 
Folly next morning. He then began to 
whistle a tune, as if a heavy weight was 
removed from his mind, or as if he had 
concluded an excellent bargain, and most 
pemey wished me good night;—to which 
riendly benediction when I tried to reply, 
the words stuck fast in my throat. I was 
obliged to bow instead, and hastily turn my 
back. 

That night cost me a sore struggle. Was 
I in love? Yes, helplessly and with an ob- 
seure French girl. 

After hours of restless agitation, I came to 
what I believed to be the right solution of 
the difficulty. A general plan presented itself 


Why ded I not |i 
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to my mind, the details of which I had no 
doubt I could accomplish ; and I fell fast asleep 
cherishing the plan; waking refreshed late 
the following morning. My scheme, on recon- 
sidering it, appeared more feasible and promis- 
ing than ever. 

hired. a carriage to take me as far into 
the marshes in the direction of André’s house, 
as the road allowed. I found André, his 
wife, and Catherine, at the Folly; the two 
daughters were out to work. _ André had 
8 up his courage with a dram—I smelt. . 


it wife was agitated; Catherine was 
pale. She had been partly told the + rt 
of our last night’s conversation. ithout 


further preliminary, I mentioned that her 
uncle ed me to take charge of her future 
prospects ; I would do so, if she consented to 
place herself in my care. I then paused, and 
said no more. 
A strong and searching gaze at 
countenance preceded her reply. It was 
short and decided. She would trust her- 
self entirely to me. André’s wife breathed 
deeply as though relieved, and muttered, 
“That is far better than sending her to 
Paris.” He himself was about to drink to 
our healths, but I cut the interview short, 
The woman manifested a penitential self- 
reproaching affection; Boisson seemed hard} 
to think it worth his while concealing his 
uppermost wish that we should be gone. I 
gave my hand to Catherine, which she firmly 
; and permitted me to lead her to the 
carriage. On, the way to the town, I explained 
to her my plans, to which she listened with 
, assent, and gratitude. At my apart- 
ment were waiting some women, by my orders, 
who relieved her of her peasant’s dress, and 
replaced it by a complete costume more be- 
fitting my own position in life. When per- 
mitted to see her after the metamorphosis, I 
was charmed with her appearance. That innate 
ease which belongs more or less to all French- 
women was conspicuous in her. We hastily 
partook of some refreshments, and resumed our 
journey. 

After a few hours’ pleasant ride, we reacheda 
noted sea-port town, in which there are several 
well-conducted ladies’ schools. We drove at 
once to Madame Guilbert’s establishment, of. 
which I had heard satisfactory accounts, and 
I introduced Catherine to the mistress as a 
young French Protestant lady, a connection 
of my own, whose education had been greatly 
neglected, byt whom it was now desirable to 
improve as fast as possible, as well as to 
instruct her in English. I said I had selected 
her school in preference to any other, partly 
on account of the number of English girls 
there. A new pupil is ever welcome. 
references I gave as to myself removed all 
open hesitation on the lady’s part, and a half- 
year’s payment in advance as parlour boarder 
settled any latent scruple that might remain. 
I gave Madame Guilbert money on account, 
for dress, and told her to write to me for 
more, immediately that that was expended. 








I then took my leave, with the understanding 
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that I would pay a short morning visit to her 
pupil at least once every month. Our parting 
thus was hard ;. but we both knew it to be 
wise and needful. Madame had too often 
witnessed the separation of parents and chil- 
dren, of brethren and sisters, to pay much 
attention at such a time to tears and earnest 
promises of affectionatt remembrance. 

I returned home. At first, there was a 
little gossip in the town, in consequence of 
the milliner, the bonnet-maker, and the woman 
who furnished the ready-made linen, mention- 
ing the transformation which had taken place 
at my apartment; but my friend Lemaire, to 


whom I confided all my past proceedings and | M 


my future projects, called me a “ brave,” and 
soon “ pooh-pooh’d” all scandal down. A 
few silly marsh girls, for a few short days, 
envied Catherine’s “good fortune ;” but in 
another few days her & e was forgotten. 

I duly paid my promised visits to. Catherine. 
Her mind became developed rapidly. Inever 
saw her except in the mistress’s nce ; 
but sometimes I contrived a half-day’s excur- 
sion, in which Madame Guilbert and one or 
two of the governesses and elder pu ils were 
inyited to join, and thus prolonged the dura- 
tion of our meetin 

Catherine was delighted at the pleasure 
with which I listened to her broken English, 
and worked hard and effectually in the 
intervals of my visits to read and write my 
native language. Now and then Lemaire 
and his wife accompanied me; they did it 
purposely, not from curiosity, but kindly to 
throw a further protection over the poor girl 
who seemed to be, as she actually was, alone 
in the world except for me. 

Time passed, and I came of age. Catherine, 
now a beautiful, well-mannered, intelligent 
young woman, still remained under the charge 
of Madame Guilbert, to whom she had be- 
come warmly attached. My guardian was 
relieved from all further responsibility on my 
account ; and a short visit to England decided 
me to prolong my residence abroad for a few 
years more. My paternal estate, not too 
ample, would, under competent management, 
greatly increase in rental and value. By still 
economising, I should insure a larger revenue 
when I might, perhaps, have greater call for 
it. I therefore entrusted everything at home 
into the hands of a lawyer of well-earned re 
utation, whose father had been the confidential 
adviser of mine. 

To avoid refitting and furnishing our old, 
empty, tumble-down mansion, which would 
be a useless expense because of merely tem- 
porary convenience, and also to defer testing 
the temper of our country squiresses (about 
whose reception of Catherine, on account of 
her humble birth, I had some apprehensions), 
I quietly begged Madame Guilbert to accom- 

any Catherine across the Channel, and 

emaire and his wife to follow on an appointed 
day afterwards. I met them at Dover ; pro- 
ceeded at once to a pleasant watering-place 
situated at no great distance to the west; and 
three weeks after touching the white cliffs of 





p-| lish gentlewoman, if her foreign accent had 
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Albion, Catherine Boisson, for we could give 
her no other surname, became lawfully as well 
as happily my own. 

On the afternoon of our weddiug-day 
Lemaire and his wife, and Madame Guilbert 
took leave of Catherine and myself, and we 
were left alone. I had requested them to 
acquaint the Boissons with the altered posi- 
tion of their so-styled neice. After lingering 
a few days on the English coast, we return 
to the continent, for the purpose of making 
an extensive tour. We proceeded to Brussels ; 
and, after visiting Waterloo, went up the 
Rhine, to make a stay of several weeks at 


unich. 

In that city of the arts we worked hard 
together, like a couple of emulous fellow- 
students, at our German, at picture and statue 
studying, and at music. Catherine fully fe 
preciated the value of artistic accom 
ments ; and though she had become acquainted 
with them too late in life ever to be proficient, 
she felt what was due both to me and to 
herself too well not to endeavor to be able 
to judge and speak of them without hesita- 
tion or ignorance. Her English, too, was 
not forgotten. I made it a point to converse 
with her Pieotpelly in my native tongue. 
We crossed the Tyrol into Italy, and I had 
the delight of witnessing her emotions of 
wonder and admiration at first beholding an 
Alpine mountain. We leisurely proceeded 
southwards and arranged to spend the winter 
at Rome. 

Soon after our arrival, my banker there, 
Torlonia, invited us to one of those crowded 
evening parties which he occasionally gave at 
his magnificent palace, in the way of business, 
to the numerous foreigners resident in Rome. 
For Catherine it was a sort of “coming out.” 
I was charmed by the way in which she 
stood the test of an introduction to a large 
fashionable multitude. She was greatly ad- 
mired ; and by good luck some of my English 
neighbours were there, to whom I took good 
care to present my wife. Next day we 
received a succession of calls; and I was 
afterwards told that these good people were 
vastly surprised that instead of marrying a 
French beggar girl, as they had been told I 
had done, they found a ladylike person, 
whom the} would have taken to be an Eng- 


not betrayed her. Many took her to be of 
Dutch extraction, especially when they dis- 
covered that she was able to reply to questions 
in German; and my expressed desire to enter 
the diplomatic service was not at all con- 
sidered as an unreasonable piece of ambition, 
which was in the least impeded by my having 
such a wife. All these opportunities of social 
and educational improvement (for we were 
never idle), were of great advantage to Cathe- 
rine. She felt it; and her gratitude increased, 
if that were possible, the strength of the affec- 
tion she had hitherto borne me. 

Was I not happy? 


Four months passed 
away delightfully. 


Spring was advancing, 





and [ feared the heats of an Italian summer 
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for Catherine, whose state of health now 
began to fill me with a combination of hopes 
and fears. We therefore took a fortnight’s 
peep at Naples and its environs, and then 
travelled by easy stages to the north. We 
saw Genoa, Milan, the Simplon, and Geneva; 
and, by the end of June had arrived at Paris, 
with some intention of residing there; but 
Catherine preferred to be within reach of her 

motherly friend Madame Guilbert and 

tor Lemaire. 

Nothing was easier than to gratify her wish. 
There would be no compulsion to see more 
than we chose of the Boisson family. After 
an agreeable journey we were installed in my 
old familiar apartment in the very town where 
I had met with the incidents which had so 
influentially shaped my course of life. Our 
friends received us with open arms. 

For myself, I felt once more at home. 
Catherine dared no longer to venture to 
undertake fatiguing walks, so I again resorted 
to the companionship of my old friend Le- 
maire. 

“Did you ever see chloroform adminis- 
tered?” he asked. “ Because, if not, you can 
see your old acquaintance, André Boisson— 
who came to market here a week ago, and, 
as usual, got three-quarters drunk—under 
its influence. In returning home to the 
Folly, he fell into a ditch and dislocated his 
thigh. I have tried once to reduce it, by 
the help of chloroform, but only succeeded 
imperfectly. I dared not do any more for fear 
of killing him; not that I should deeply 
regret the demise of such a worthy, but I do 
not wish chloroform to suffer the discredit of 
causing his death ; I shall make a second and 
last attempt this afternoon. I fear he is a 
sad old villain, with more to answer for than 
we suspect.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“You aré aware,” said Lemaire—we were 
now crossing the fields—“ that I usually make 
use both of ether and chloroform. ? begin 
by causing the patient to inhale the va- 
oe of ether, and then finish with chloro- 

orm. 


“Have you already treated André in this 


way ?” 
“Yes. The result was very droll. The 
effects upon different individuals vary much, 


according to constitution and mental power. 
The ether at first produces an intoxication 
atient to the highest 
is mind is filled with all 
sorts of pleasant images; his bodily sensations 
he unbosoms 
himself of his inmost secrets. However, in 
the great majority of cases, the emotions which 
the patient experiences are of an agreeable 


which excites the 


degree. He laughs; 


are indescribably delightful ; 


character.”’ 


“A medical man, then, who etherises,” I 
observed, “had need be a prudent and confi- 


dential person.” 


“He had indeed. Ether has been employed 


to discover secrets.” 


ask 





“In what way is André affected by it?” I 
ed. 
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“T have rarely seen a patient give way to 
such an excess of hilarity. The talkative 
phase lasted thrice as long with him as with 
most other men. In such cases as soon as 
the subject begins to chatter and prate, I 
begin to shout and bawl as loud as I can, in 
order to distract the attention of those who 
are present and hide any chance indiscretion. 
What does it matter to me—as a medical 
man—who has committed, or dreams he has 
committed, murder, adultery, or theft? Iam 
not there to hear their confessions and to give 
them absolution. My business is to cure their 
bodily ills. But André boasted of having 
become rich in such a strange and dishonest 
way, that I could not help listening, though I 
believe I prevented others from hearing him. 
Ihave great difficulty in stopping his tongue 
and in getting him to fall off in the in- 
sensible state.” Here the doctor suddenly 
stopped to beckon towards us two gensdarmes, 
who were passing; “their strong arms,” he 
remarked, “will help me to get the thighbone 
properly into its socket.” 

e men, on being applied to, obligingly 
consented to lend their aid, if required, during 
the operation, and we all walked to the Folly | 
in company. The woman Boisson started 
when she saw me enter with Lemaire, and 
turned deadly pale and trembled when the 
two gensdarmes followed us. The doctor 
explained the reason of the reinforcement, 
and she appeared re-assured. Two — 
labouring men were already there. They ac- 
companied Lemaire into the room where the 
patient was,—the same in which his father 
had died. In about ten minutes, Lemaire 
half-opened the door, and said, 

“Messieurs, you may come in now. You, 
Madame Boisson, had better remain where you 
are.’ 

He shut the door again, and whispered to 
me: “This time he’s in a lugubrious fit. He 
fancies he’s going to the devil headlong. It 
will be a long job.” a 

We found the sick man lying on his back 
on a thick wool mattress, in the middle of the 
floor, holding a white.pocket handkerchief 
with both his hands over his face, and weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“Oh my God!” he cried, “they will not 
send for the curé to confess me, and my soul 
will remain in flames for ever! They will 
not say masses for me, after I am dead, as I 
made them do for my father, when I caused 
him to die without absolution, by telling the 
curé to go to Lefebvre first. But,—it would 
have ruined us all if the curé had not arrived 
too late ; because—” 

“Hold your tongue!” shouted Lemaire into 
his ear. “Don’t talk such nbdnsense, but go 
to sleep as fast as you can. Do you feel that?” 

“Yes, yes; you are pricking my leg witha 
pin. The pain is sharp; but it is nothing,— 
nothing compared to the tortures I shall feel 
in purgatory. Oh, this Folly! It has cost me 
dear ; it has cost me my soul!” 

- Have done! have done!” exclaimed Lemaire 
impatiently. “Do you feel anything now *” 
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“You prick me again. If Catherine had 
lived to be the Englishman’s mistress I would 
save my soul at last by telling them to dig in 
the floor of my hut ;—yes, even if we were 
all to die of starvation. I would tell them 
where to find the plate, the parchments, and 
the letters; God would pardon me, and 
80, perhaps, would they. But alas, alas! Poor 
Catherine Reynolds, the little English baby—” 

“T must put a stop to this,” said Le- 
maire, “or we shall do nothing to the thigh.” 

He poured more chloroform from his bottle 
upon the handkerchief which covered André’s 
face. The babble ceased; no symptom of 
consciousness was displayed when his leg was 
pricked with a pin; the’ handkerchief was 
thrown aside, and the patient lay motionless 
at last in a flushed but heavy slumber. 

‘Now, Messieurs,” said Lemaire, briskly, 
“give me your aid, if you please. We must 
make the best use of our time we can.’ 

How four strong men pulled and tugged at 
the limbs of an apparently dead body, as if 
they meant to dismember it; how Lemarie 
guided their efforts, working till the perspira- 
tion streamed over his face, I need not tell. 
One thing, at least, was clear to me—that the 
doctor was right in excluding the wife from 
such a scene. At last we heard something 
like the sound of a bilboquet ball when it 
drops into its cup. 

“That’s it!’ shouted Lemaire in triumph. 
“ We’ve done it ; you may let go now.” 

He blew into André’s nostrils and mouth. 
The torpid man came to his senses more 
rapidly than might have been expected. On 
being asked whether he had felt any pain, he 
' replied that he had not, but that his dreams 
this time were not so pleasant as before. 
Lemaire told him that his thigh bone was in 
its socket again and that they might now 
lift him into bed and keep him quiet ; but that 
for the future he had better take good care 
how he got drunk and fell into ditches. 

The doctor was then about to take his 
leave, but I stepped forward and presented 
myself. \ 

“ André,” I said, “I will forgive you all 
the injuries you have done to Catherine if 
you will assist me in ascertaining who are 
Catherine’s real parents, and in obtaining her 
rights, whatever they may be. I am now go- 
ing, with these two gensdarmes and Dr. Le- 
maire, to search the floor of your shooting-hut. 
= not attempt to deceive me; I now know 
all. 


‘** My shooting-hut! There is nothing there.” 

“ There is,” I said firmly. 

‘Spare me, Monsieur,” he faintly gasped, 
clasping his hands and holding them out in 
sign of entreaty. And then, in a still feebler 
voice, he added, “ You do right to go there.” 

André’s wife, who had overheard this 
scene, tottered into the room to supplicate 
my forbearance. We did go, and made her 
go with us. A boat carried us, armed with 
& spade and pickaxe, to the hut on the islet 
in the further corner of the pond. There we 
soon disinterred a strong oak box, from which 
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the lock had been forced years ago, containing 
plate, money, jewels, and documents relating 
to a family of the name of Reynolds. We 
made a procés verbal on the spot, and as soon 
as [returned home to Catherine, I wrote an 
account of the whole transaction to my soli- 
citor in England. 

He immediately replied, inclosing in his 
letter an advertisement cut out of a London 
newspaper, inquiring after the next of kin of 
William Henry Reynolds, who lately died in 
Australia, It was stated that the deceased 
had formerly lived in France, and had left a 
female infant there under the charge of a 
family of the name of Boisson; but in what 
department, or whereabouts, was not known 
at present. That any information would be 
thankfully received, and liberally rewarded, 
if forwarded either to the advertisers, or to the 
office of Messrs. Galignani, in Paris. 

Eventually, we proved Catherine’s history 
to be this. She was born at the Folly, of 
English parents of gentle birth, who were its 
proprietors. Her mother was in feeble 
health, and André’s wife became wet nurse 
to the child. Urgent affairs called Mr. and 
Mrs. Reynolds to England for a visit, which 
was intended to be temporary ; and they left 
the child, and various articles of property, 
under the supposed faithful guardianship of 
Boisson the father. But the wife sickened 
and died in London; and her husband, a 
weak character, left to himself, formed a 
passionate attachment for a woman, who per- 
suaded him to go with her to Australia, desert- 
ing his helpless infant daughter. 

en the Boissons found that month after 
month elapsed, and Catherine’s parents did not 
return, they began to believe that both were 
dead, and formed the project of appropriating 
the Folly and its appurtenances to themselves, 
and of bringing up the infant as a peasant’s 
child, in ignorance of her real birth. The 
house, the pond, and the little patch of land, 
were the sole temptation to the commission of 
the crime. Whether from avarice, prudence, 
or a remaining spark of honesty, the Boissons 
had not taken to their own use any of the pro- 
perty we found concealed in the shooting hut. 

At the end of many years of difficulty in 
Australia, during which he often had not the 
means and never the courage to return to 
England, Catherine’s father died. When he 
felt his last hour approaching, he tried to write 
a letter home ; his strength failed him before 
he could finish more than a fraction of what 
he intended to say. Imperfect as it was, it 
reached his legal representatives, and afforded 
the clue of which mine had availed himself. 
Catherine, through the sudden death of a 
paternal uncle, was the undisputed heiress to 
anestate in Cumberland, of larger area, though 
less profitable in rental, than mine in the 
south of England was. 

After the consideration of all the circum- 
stances, we determined to let André and his 
wife remain in the Folly as long as they lived, 
taking care that it should revert to Cathe- 
rine at theix death. To each of their two 
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daughters, who were guiltless and ignorant of 
the injustice, and who had never behaved un- 
kindly to my wife, we gave a portion sufficient 
to procure them, as soon as it was known, the 
choice of a husband suited to their station. 
The old folks did not survive our pardon 
long. André again indulged in drunken 
habits, and again dislocated his thigh. This 
time Lemaire could do him no good. He 
died from the consequences, The woman, 





PREACHING OF IMMORTALITY TO THE INDIANS. 


left alone, fretted and pined, caught a fever, 
and soon followed him to the grave. I thenre- 
quested my friend Lemaire to take ion 
of the Folly for me; ‘and we now and then 
visit it, in thankfulness and humility, both of 
us remembering the happiness we owe to 
having perseveringly pursued a right course. 
when our conscience told us that we were 
acting rightly. 





Acrostic in Asx Cuurcu, Kent.—The fol- 
lowing acrostic is from a brass in Ash Church, 
Kent. It is perkege curious, only from the fact 
ofits being unusual to inscribe this kind of verse 
on sepulchral monuments. The capital letters 
at the commencement of each line are given as 
in the original : 


“ « John Brooke of the Parish of Ashe 
© Only he is nowe gone. 
4 His days are past, his corps is layd 
% Now under this marble stone. 


& Brookstrete he was the honor of, 

& Robd now it is of name, 

© Only because he had no sede 

© Or children to have the same; 

A Knowing that all must passe away, 
t Even when God will, none can denay. 


“He passed to God in the yere of Grace 
One thousand fyve hundredth ffower score and 
two it was, 
The sixteenthe daye of January, I tell now 


playne, 
The five-and-twentieth yere of Elizabeth 
rayne.” 
— [Votes and Queries. 





Use or Dreams.—“ There is to be made,” says 
Bishop Sanderson, “a lawful, yea and a very pro- 
fitable use even of ordinary dreams, and of the 
observing thereof; and that both in physic and 
in divinity. Not at all by foretelling particu- 
lars of things to come; but by taking from 
them, among other things, some reasonable con- 
jectures in the general, of the present estate 
both of our bodies and souls, Of our bodies 
first: for since the predominancy of choler, 
blood, phlegm, and melancholy, as also the dif- 
ferences of strength and health, and diseases 
and distempers, either by diet or on or 
otherwise, do cause impressions of different 
forms in the fancy, our ordi dreams may 
be a good help to lead us into those discoveries ; 
both in time of health, what our natural consti- 
tution, complexion and temperature is; and 
in times of sickness from the rankness and hin 
ranny of which of the humours the mal , 
springeth. And asof our bodies so of our souls 
too. For since our dreams, for the most part, 
look the same way Which our freest thoughts 
incline ; as the voluptuous beast dreameth most 
of pleasures, the covetous wretch niost of 
fits, and the proud or ambitious most of prai 
preferments, or revenge ; the observing of our 





ordinary dreams may be of good use for us unto 
that discovery, which of these three is our Mas- 
ter Sin (for unto one of the three every other 
sin is reduced), the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, or the pride of life.”—Fourteen Ser- 
mons, p. 324. 





ALL MISCHIEF COMMENCES IN THE NAME OP 
Gop, says Luraer.—‘I remember, that Lu- 
ther uséd to say, In the name of God begins 
all Mischief. All must be father’d upon - 
the Pharisee’s Conversion must be father’d 
upon God ; the right or rather the villainy of 
the outrageous Persecution against God’s Peo- 
ple, must be father’d upon God. God, Ithank 
thee, and Blessed be God, must be the burthen 
of the Heretic’s song. So again, the Free- 
willer, he will ascribe all to God ; the Quaker, 
the Ranter, the Socinian, &., will ascribe all 
to God. God, I thank thee, is in every man’s 
mouth, and must be entailed to every error, 
delusion, and damnable doctrine that is in the 
world: But the name of God, and their doc- 
trine, worship and way, hangeth together, axd 
the Pharisee’s doctrine ; that is to say, nothing 
at all; for God hath not proposed their princi- 
ples, nor doth he own them, nor hath he com- 
manded them, nor doth he convey by them the 
least grace or mercy to them; but rather re- 
jecteth them, and holdeth them for his ene- 
mies, and for the destroyers of the world.”— 
Bunyan’s Works. 





PREACHING OF IMMORTALITY TO THE INDIANS. 
—Thomas Story and his companion went to a 
town of the Chickahomine Indians, and spake 
to them concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul; and told them “ that God hath placed a 
Witness in the heart of every man, which ap- 
proves that which is good, and repréves that 
which is evil. 

“The Sagamore then pointed to his head, and 
eaid, that was treacherous ; but pointing to his 
breast, said it was true and sweet there. And 
then he sent forth his breath, as if he had pour- 
ed out his soul unto death ; and signing up to- 
wards Heaven with his hand, raised a bold, 
cheerful, and loud Hey, as if the Soul ascend- 
ed thither in a triumphant manner ; and then 
pointing to his body, from thence put his hand 
towards the earth, to demonstrate his opinion 
that the body remains there when the soul is 
departed and ascended.”—Journat of the Life 
of Thomas Story. 














MIRIAM THE SHADOW. 


From Household Words. 
MIRIAM THE SHADOW. 


THERE existed formerly, according to tra- 
dition, confirmed by some European travellers, 
near the city of Damietta, in Egypt, a church 
of the Copts, in which on St. George’s day a 
very remarkable event used to take place 
every year. Precisely at noon, along the 
white wall above the altar, there began a 
procession of dim phantoms; some mounted 
on horseback, others on foot, some male and 
some female. The priests attached to the 
church maintained that these apparitions 
were Saints who chose to present themselves 
at this period in order to revive the faith of 
the Christian people who were in servitude 
to unbelieving masters. As the fact was 
undoubted, and admitted even by Jews and 
Franks, who came to wonder and try to 
explain, the Coptic congregation in those 
times, when such a circumstance was not 
considered at all repugnant to the laws of 
nature, of course accepted the miracle and 
derived benefit from the belief. In our days 
they would probably have been derided by 
public opinion, at least in these western 
countries ; but in the East, ghosts and genii 
and spirits of all ranks and classes—good and 
evil—were then, as now, considered to be as 
necessary to carry on the business of this 
world as breezes and showers. Even the 
most useless and idle apparitions are looked 
upon as mere matters of course. “The earth 
hath bubbles as the water hath; and these 
are of them,’’ would have exactly expressed 
their notion. But most spiritual agencies, 
according to them, are appointed by Provi- 
dence to perform certain fixed duties. There 
are beings to watch over lovers, and others 
to torment the wicked. We are accustomed 
to suppress a yawn, because of the laws of 
etiquette ; but an Egyptian Fellah profoundly 
believes he must do so because there exists 
@ particular kind of demon, specially appointed 
to leap down the throats of gaping mortals. 

As long as the church stood there was an 
annual pilgrimage, from: all the surrounding 
districts, of pious people who wished to have 
ocular evidence of the fact that saints did 
revisit the earth in order to cheer and console 
them. On St. George’s day, the neighbour- 
hood of the church was converted into a camp. 
The strangers began to arrive on the previous 
evening, on asses, on mules, on camels, in boats 
down the river. Some set up good tents asa 
gga against the dew-fall; others made 
ittle sheds of palm branches and blankets ; 
and many bivouacked in the open air round 
great fires lighted at various intervals upon 
the plain. Few, however, slept, religious 
excitement having wrought up most minds 
toa _— of fervour that rendered rest im- 
possible. Some prayed, others sang, others 
talked, many walked apart in meditation. A 
continual hum rose from the camp, and was 
carried by the sea breeze far away over the 
country, to greet the little caravans that were 
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converging towards the same point along 
every path. 

On one occasion—tradition is not very 
precise as to the date—a large boat manned 
by a dozen rowers, on coming round a sharp 
np pen A into a broad reach that sparkled 
n the moon like a lake of silver, was greeted 
by the distant murmur of the camp of pil- 
grims. An old man with a white beard, 
who sat in the portico of the cabin, in- 
stantly gave orders to moor under the bank, 
The rowers, with a quick dropping chant, 
brought the head of the galley round to the 
stream and found a convenient landing- 
place near a group of sycamores. The old 
man remained meditating for a short time in 
his place; and then, unhooking a little lamp 
that swung from a chain, went into the cabin, 
shading the light with his hand and walking 
cautiously as if into a sick chamber. On one 
of the couches, under curtains of gauze, there 
was a person sleeping, who at first sight 
might have been mistaken for a maiden. A 
slight down, however, on the upper lip, and 
some sternness about the eyebrows, indicated 
that the sleeper was a youth. He was very 
pale, and looked sickly. The old man gazed 
at him for a little time, and then made the 
light play upon his eyelids, and said gently, 
“My son, my son, we have arrived at the 
destination of fate, and it is meet that we 
should say the prayers which are necessary 
to bring a blessing upon us.” The young 
man, after murmuring a little time some 
words in which the name of Miriam recurred 
two or three times, awoke with a cheerful 
smile and said, “I thank thee, father.” Then 
the old man stooped down and kissed him on 
the forehead, and took out a large book from 
beneath the cushion, and began to read, 
pausing now and then for his son to say 
“ Ameen,” which he did very devoutly. The 
sailors meanwhile had lighted a fire on the 
bank, and were saying their prayers around 
it. There was no sound but the gurgling of 
the water along the sides of the boat, except 
that now and then with the rising and the 
falling of the gentle wind the murmur of the 
camp came sweeping by. 

Han Hamma was the principal accountant 
of the treasury of the Sultan of Egypt. 
Though he had amassed a large fortune in 
the exercise of his functions, he was reputed 
for probity, and had earned the respect both 
of prince and people. This is saying much in 
the East, where it is supposed that a good 
financier must be a dishonest man. Han 
Hamma had but one child, the son for whose 
sake he had undertaken this pilgrimage. 
The-mother had long since been taken away, 
and there remained to him no other object of 
love, He had encountered many misfortunes, 
many disappointments, many losses; but 
he used to say that no man can be unhappy 
to whom there remains anything to love. 
He was right. The greatest blessing that 
Providence, has given us is the power of 
affection; and, as long as we have still in 
this world any being with whom we can 
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laugh or weep, whose delights are our delights, 
- and whose sorrows are our sorrows; with 
whom we can share our hopes, and fight 
against despair, we have no right to call our- 
selves miserable. Where, then, is the man to 
whom a child is given that dares to take this 
title? Han Hamma had gold and silver, and 
precious stones, and silks, and embroidered 
clothes, and servants, and houses, and lands; 
and he had the young Yusof, for whom, with 
all these things, he could purchase enjoyments. 
Why should he be blamed for allowing his 
friends to call him The Most Happy, although 
they may have mistaken the source of his 
happiness, supposing it to be wealth? 

en Yusof attained the age of seventeen 
years, his father, who had noticed in himself 
certain symptoms of decay, and who knew 
that he had already reached the average age 
which is allotted to man, called him to his 
side, and said, “ My son, it is now good for 
thee to take a wife, in order that I may be 
assured that our race shall not perish. Per- 
chance it may be given to me once more to 
nurse a child upon my lap, to teach it its first 
words, and to feel its little fingers clasp my 
thumb as I walk it across the room. These 
are delights which are fitting for an old man, 
and I pray thee therefore to look around and 
choose among the maidens of thy people one 
who shall please thee.” Yusof kissed his 
father’s hand, and said, “Thy wishes are 
commands. But give me yet a little time for 
reflection. This is a thing of which I have 
not yet thought.” 

Then he went away, resolving in his mind 
to be swift in choice, so that he might gladden 
the heart of his father. But, instead of going 
to the house of his uncle where many maidens, 
his cousins and their friends—beautiful girls, 
with almond-shaped eyes and slender forms 
—were to be seen, he shut himself up in his 
room, or wandered alone into the country, 
sitting by the banks of rivulets, under the sha- 
dow of trees, and began to imagine in his heart 
an object of love. He placed himself at once 
under the fatality of poets; for who is there in 
this world who, not satisfied with the creatures 
whom God hath given, does not endeavor 
to frame a heart-companion for himself ; who 
endows her with all the beauties and the 
graces which his fancy can create; who 
separates from her all the faults and all the 
failings which are incident to humanity ; who 
makes of her a spiritual being more fit for 
devotion than for companionship; who does 
not share, to a certain extent, the fruitful 
misfortune of the sons of song? Nearly all 
the unhappiness and disappointment which 
we meet with in this life may be traced to 
the extravagant aspirations in which we 
indulge in hours of idleness and hope ; when 
we frame the future according to our desires, 
and disdain to accommodate ourselves to pos- 
sibility. Somebody has said, or rather, every- 
body says, that no one loves, who loves not 
at first sight. The meaning of this is deeper 
than we commonly believe. He who loves 
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with other thoughts, has not framed to him- 
self an ideal mistress, and has not, by an- 
ticipation, exhausted all the emotions of his 
heart in a fictitious life in some fanciful 
castle or cottage, which he has built for the 
dwelling of some fanciful creature. Those 
who, like Yusof, by accident or temperament, 
are led to fix their affections on a being of 
their own creation—a being which, if they 
could call into existence, would not satisfy 
them long— prepare for themselves great 
unhappiness. 

In his solitary -hours, Yusof had ever 
present to his mind the injunction of his 
father ; but, instead of looking abroad among 
the maidens of his people as he had been 
told, he thought it necessary in the first 
place to make up his mind as to what 
qualities and what beauties his wife should 
possess. By degrees, without his knowledge, 
he created for himself an object of love such 
as it was not probable he would find among 
the daughters of the Copts, nor among the 
daughters of any other nation of the earth. 
When, therefore, after a month had passed, 
Han Hamma again called him to his side, and 
said: “ My son, hast thou made a choice?” 
the young man could only reply that he had 
meditated and had framed for himself an 
ideal of loveliness. “ Well,” said Han Hamma, 
folding him in his arms, “ this is something. 
No transaction can be brought toa good end 
without serious deliberation. Now look 
around thee, and choose a maiden that is in 
accordance with the idea thou hast framed ; 
and fear not but that I will obtain her for 
thee.” 

Yusof did as he was bid, and looked at his 
cousin Lisbet. She was fair to see, and many 
were the youths who aspired to her. Her 
eyes were piercing, her lips like the bow of 

upid, her skin like the inner petal of a new- 
blown rose ; but her stature was greater than 
Yusof had dreamed of, and he was obliged to 
raise his modest eyes disagreeably to admire 
her. All the faults she had, therefore—and 
who of us is there without fault ?—were at 
once apparent, and Yusof turned away to 
look upon the little Hennena. But she was 
much too stout; and though cheerful and 
pretty, with a voice as sweet as a singing 
bird’s, she found no mercy with the young 
critic, who said to himself, “It would be better 
to live on without a companion than to take 
this stumpy thing.” Many other girls were 
judged of by the same standard and con- 
demned, so that Yusof began to imagine that 
there was no one good enough in this world 
for him. This was a very painful reflection ; 
not that he was himself impatient to choose 
a wife, but he desired to comply with his 
father’s injunctions. One day, therefore, being 
much perplexed in mind, he went to an old 
dame who was sup to know things, to 
look into the future, and to explain hidden 
events. She received him in a dark room, 
and took him by the hand, and said, “ I know 
thee ; thou art the son of Han Hamma, and 





at first sight has, until then, been occupied 





thou art in search of Miriam the Shadow. 
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Seek and thou wilt find.” Then she suddenly 
dismissed him. 

For several days Yusof wandered from 
morning until evening in the fields, wondering 
to himself where this Miriam the Shadow 
might be found. He seemed to remember 
that the being whom he had created in his 
mind was called Miriam, and he began to 
think of her as one whom he had possessed, 
and whom he had lost. Sometimes when 
lying in a shady nook, where there was no 
sound but the hum of insects, far away from 
the paths of men, he used to cry out “ Miriam! 
Miriam!’ and wet the grass with his tears, 
as if he were really entitled to enroll himself 
amongst the sons of sorrow. Once there 
seemed to hover over him, amongst the 
branches of the trees, a form of beauty shed- 
ding smiles of kindness upon him, and looking 
down with compassion. He rose wildly and 
threw up his arms into the air; but the 
form had faded, and yet a voice that mixed 
with the rustling of the leaves pronounced 
his name, but in tones rather of pity than 
affection. He went. home and threw himself 
in his father’s arms, and told him that either 
he must die or must wed with Miriam the 
Shadow. The good old man could not at first 
understand ; but when he saw the piercing 
eyes and haggard looks of his son, he became 
convinced that madness had been the result 
of much thought, and blamed himself as the 
cause. Yusof took to his bed, and remained 
incapable of motion for many days. The 
wisest physicians were called in, and one 

rescribed one thing and another another. 
Some said that the heat of the sun had been 
too great, and others the damp of the earth 
had been disastrous. All agreed that the 
young man had lost his senses and his health 
together. But in spite of their sayings and 
their medicines no good result was obtained. 

At length there arrived in the city of Cairo 
& Persian doctor, who sent his servant about 
the streets proclaiming that if there were any 
one affected with an extraordinary disease 
he, and he alone, could give relief. When 
Han Hamma heard the crier, he said, ‘Those 
who praise themselves are wise because 
they beget confidence ; and I have heard that 
it is the doctor, and not the doctor’s drugs, 
that gives health to most people.” Sohe called 
for the Persian and stated his son’s case. 

The Persian hummed and rolled his eyes, 
and displayed certain instruments, and made 
use of words longer than his face, upon which 
Han Hamma said to him, “These things are 
unnecessary ; we believe in thy power, and 
are in want of thy advice.” The doctor 
laughed and said, “ What is the story of this 
young man?” .When he had heard that he was 

love with Miriam the Shadow he pondered 
& little, and gave his opinion in these words, 
“Let Miriam the Shadow be found.” “Un- 
happy doctor!” exclaimed Han Hamma, in a 
passion, “is this thy wisdom? What is 
the difference between thy advice and my 
thoughts ?” “ My father,” replied the Persian, 
“wisdom is always nearer at hand than folly; 
18* 
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and, if men would receive it as it comes, they 
would not waste the greater part of their lives 
in search after vain things. My experience 
has told me that the office of a good coun- 
sellor is to remind those who are wandering 
in search of a rule of action of their first im- 
pression, which is often disdained because of 
its simplicity. Thou hast thyself thought of 
seeking for this Miriam ; but, instead of doing 
so, thou hast called in the sons of science, who 
have made experiments on thy son, and have 
increased their own knowledge at the expense 
of his health. Go forth my father and travel 
and see new countries, and show the wonders 
thereof to Yusof, and perchance he will find 
that which he seeketh; if not, he will find 
something else, for the searcher is always 
rewarded. He who went into the desert to 
seek for a mine of gold found a well in a 
valley, and settled himself there, and became 
the founder of a mighty people.” Han Hamma 
saw the wisdom of these words, and embraced 
the Persian doctor, and gave him a robe of 
honour, and proclaimed him in the city as 
the wisest of the disciples of Hippocrat. 
But when the people asked what wonderful 
medicines and powerful amulets had been 
made use of to bring back Yusof to courage 
and strength, he did not tell them, for there is 
no value except in what is unknown. Yusof 
being told by his father that they must depart, 
and search through the world for this Miriam 
the Shadow at once, found strength to leave 
his bed, and no longer considered himself a 
neighbour of death. The necessary prepara- 
tions were made, and father and son soon set 
out upon their travels. They went to the Laia, 
and visited the Coptic cities thereof, and 
sojourned in the desert. Then returning, they 
voyaged by way of Alexandria to Syria, and 
stationed in all the cities from Damascus to 
Aleppo. Still, however, Miriam was not 
found, and Yusof, though there was no longer 
any fear for his life, remained sad and melan- 
choly. They returned, after a year’s absence, 
to Cairo, where they found the Persian physi- 
cian again there on his way back from India. 
He had cured, he said, the sovereign of the 
Moguls of a fever by means of a pocket hand- 
kerchief, bought for two piastres in the bazaar; 
and had, in consequence, become possessed of 
so much wealth that he was about to return 
to his country, in hopes of marrying the young- 
est daughter of the Shah. “ And this Miriam!” 
said he, pinching Yusof’s pale cheek. The 
young man sighed and blushed, for he was 
now ashamed of his weakness before strangers. 
“Tt will be good,” said the physician—who, 
now that he was about to abandon the prac- 
tice of medicine, began to recommend his 
patients to Providence, of which he had not 
thought before, possibly deeming it unneces- 
sary—‘ it will be good,’’ he said, “to make a 
pious pilgrimage. Go to the Church of the 
Apparitions on St. George’s day. Who knows 
but that the saints may be able to do that 
which the art of man cannot accom- 
plish?” Han Hamma smiled, and _ the 
Persian, who understood his thoughts, said, 
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* Even in this case I advise what should have 
been thy first care. Perhaps, if we remember 
well, we have all forgotten to ask a blessing 
from above at the commencement of our most 
eager pursuits. We pray for rain and sun- 
shine, which is distributed for others as well as 
ourselves ; but we do not pray to be wise, 
because we think we are so already.” He 
determined to follow the Persian’s advice, 
and this is how it happened that, on the eve 
of St. George’s day, his boat arrived, within 
hearing of the great camp of pilgrims assem- 
bled to see the Apparition of the Saints. 
Although the Persian’s words had been 
merely words of vague advice, both father 
and son were persuaded that they were 
approaching the solemn moment when their 
fate was to be decided for good or for 
evil. They passed the greater part of the 
night in prayer; and Yusof, every now 
and then, raised his voice and wept aloud 
over his youth that had withered and faded in 
pursuit of a shadow. “I feel very old,” he 
said, “older than thou, father ; for thou hast 
still hope and I have none. This is an evil 
thing which I have done. God placed me in 
thy care, that I might serve him and be useful 
to my fellow men: yet I have devoted all the 
strength of my heart and mind to the pursuit 
of a vain illusion—an imagination that is not 
a creature of God, but a part of myself. This 
is great impiety.” But the hour of desponding 
passed ; and when the sun started up behind 
a far off grove of palm trees, and the blue 
heavens trembled with the light, and the 


storks began to come down to the margin of 
the stream, and the doves fluttered in crowds 
from field to field, and ground larks brushed 


along the dewy grass; when the fish began to 
leap at the flies that buzzed over the water, 
as it glided and shone and eddied, and mur- 
mured ; when the roar of the camp died away, 
stifled by the sounds of reviving life all around; 
when the boat again put out into the stream, 
and the rowers, rising as they pulled, shouted 
the morning song, and were answered by the 
crews of the other boats that quit the 
banks where they too had ~~ the night, 
and crowded intoa fleet of pilgrims;—when all 
the realities of nature were thus astir, Yusof 
felt more happy and more hopeful, and said to 
his father, “ This is the day we have waited 
for.” Han Hamma kissed him on the temples ; 
and both, standing on the roof of the cabin, 
now beheld the Church of the Apparitions 
rising in the midst of the plain, and white 
tents sparkling around, and crowds of — 
running to and fro, and camels and 
standing here and there. They remained in 
their boat, moored with a hundred others 
against the bank, until the appointed hour. 
A-crier, standing on one of the pinnacles of 
the church, at length announced that it was 
noon, and that the people might begin to enter. 
There was at first a rush—but presently order 
returned, and the crowd began to pour in at 
one door and out at the other, gazing intently 
on the white wall above the altar; and truly 
an uninterrupted succession of phantom forms 
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moved in stately march from right to left. 
Now and then a figure on horseback seemed 
to pass rapidly in front of the others, and was 
saluted by enthusiastic shouts as St. George. 
Sometimes the apparitions were dim, at others 
they became as. bright and clear as. fresco 
painting. Yusof and his father advanced 
slowly through the crowd. Just as they 
reached the great door a tremendous devo- 
tional cry was raised, and the name of Miriam 
flew to every lip. The people imagined they 
saw the saint of that name, sometimes con- 
founded with the Virgin Mary. The form of 
a beautiful girl, with her head bent modestly 
down, slowly advanced, and stood for a moment 
as if in a glow of light, in the centre of the 
white wall—alone. She raised her eyes 
slowly, and seemed to look with affection and 
pity on a _ face that was coming on in the 
crowd. usof had left his father, and, for- 
getting everythihg but what he saw, struggled 
forward, shouting “Miriam! Miriam!” not 
in the accents of devotion but in those of love. 
The people understood not this scandal, and 
when the Shadow passed-on, and Yusof was 
carried by the stream of pilgrims, panting and 
wild-looking, out into the fields beyond the 
church, he was regarded with respect, as 
one who had been visited by an especial access 
of fervour. 

Han Hamma, who did not know that 
Miriam the Shadow had appeared, hastened 
after his son, and found him on the extreme 
limits of the crowd, lying upon his face. He 
raised him up and pressed him to his breast, 
and asked him what was the cause of his dis- 
turbance. Then Yusof said: “It is not that 
I beheld her gazing at me from amidst the 
saints, for I might have died to-join her. But 
she appeared to me again here upon this spot 
and smiled at me. I fell down to worship and 
ask pardon for having profaned her by 
love ; but on raising my eyes she was gone.” 
Then Han Hamma tried to comfort him, and 
pretended to be sceptical of apparitions— 
though his conscience smote him for this sin— 
and said with a smile that had something of 
impiety in it, “If thow hast seen thy Miriam 
on this spot be sure she is a creature of 
flesh and blood; and we will find her abode. 
Did she make no sign, and greet thee by no 
gesture?’ “She pointed to the river—the 
place where shadows are—meaning that I must 
join her in her kingdom.” “Not so,” said the 
old man, determining—to raise his son from 
d to be wicked, “ believe not these vain 
things. Thou hast been punished for pursaing 
a shadow; but remember, there is no shadow 
without a substance. This is a case for the 
wise. The Persian physician will explain all.” 

So they returned to Cairo, where the Persian, 
who seemed to think that the Shah’s daughter 
could afford to wait for him, still remained cur- 
ing e diseases simply to pass his 
time. When he the result of the journey 
he smiled strangely and said: ‘“ All goes well! 
Miriam will be found. She is a living thing.’ 
Yusof embraced the Persian in a of 
gratitade; but Han Hamma looked at him 
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avtentively and surprised a twinkle of merri- 
ment in his eye. “What are this villian’s in- 
tentions?” thought he. A little while after, 
while Yusof slept, the father and the phy- 
sician were closeted together, and the servants 
said they heard peals of supernatural laugh- 
ter bursting from their mouths. It is 
quite certain, that some unholy incanta- 
tions took place’; for, when Yusof awoke, 
he beheld Han Hamma and the Persian 
physician standing . before him, each holding 
the tips of the rosy fingers of a young maiden 
the exact counterpart of the apparition seen 
in the-church. He jumped at her as a cat 
would upon a linnet, and insisted upon ascer- 
taining her reality by kissing her. All 
this was very wonderful, and the scandalous, 
when they heard parts of the story, insisted 
that Han Hamma, being a very old man, 
having little further to do with his soul, had 
sold it to an individual who“goes about mak- 
ing bargains of that kind, for all the world 
like an old clothesman. The Moslems, how- 
ever, being as most of us are, very keen in 
seeing through the superstitions of other 
people, declared that all this was a piece of 
manceuvering ; that the Persian doctor was a 
poor Coptic apothecary of Damietta, who 
had been going about the world to earn a 


dowry for his daughter; that he had taken 
advantage of Yusof’s madness to make a& 
good match; that Miriam had gone by his 
orders and passed behind the church, so that 
her shadow might be reflected on the wall ; 
and that Han Hamma was an old fool, who, 
instead of beating his son with a good stick, 
had yielded to all his whims, and had given 
him a wife who would have been -very glad 
to marry Cardomo the Deacon. It is evident, 
however, that these rumours arose from‘ mere 
malice ; for although the Shah’s daughter is 
still waiting for her husband, yet the Persian 
physician made such a fine speech at the 
wedding, that it is quite impossible for him to 
have been a hypocrite. He spoke with tears 
in his eyes of the sin of pursuing the fancies 
of our own hearts, instead of the cheerful 
realities of life; and, as he placed Miriam’s 
hand in Yusof’s, said to her : “Take care, my 
child, not to allow this young man ever to 
look upon you again asa vision.” There was 
an odd merry menace in the bride’s eyes 
when she heard these words; and, if tradition 
may be trusted, she took many ways of show- 
ing that she was no shadow. However, they 
lived happily together for a long time, and 
their posterity is now in Cairo. 





Saryts MANUFACTURED FROM THE MERE NAMES 
In Scrrprure.— There is hardly one named in 
the New Testament with any credit, or without 
a brand,—but in ecclesiastical story, he is made 
either a planter of religion in some country, or 
a bishop, or a martyr, or all. See Dorotheus’ 
Synopsis, and other histories of those times; 
and you will find this so. Now thisis not true ; 

either is it ignorance, nor indeed from their be- 
ieving it was so, who first asserted it ; but 
from officiousness to do these men honor, that 
they might have more than bare naming in the 
New Testament. There is a particular fabu- 
lousness in Ecclesiastical History, that I know 
not whether to refer to ignorance or this, or to 
make it a mongrel of both. Such as that, that 
Christ laid in a manger betwixt an ox and an 
ass, because it is said (Isa.i.3,), ‘The ox know- 
eth its owner, and the ass his master’s crib.’ 
And that, that the wise men (Mat. ii.) were 
three kings,—because it is said (Psal. lxxii. 10) 
‘The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles shall 
bring presents ; the kings Sheba and Seba shall 
offer gifts.’ Whether this was the effect of ig- 
norance, or officiousness, or both, its father was 
an Amorite, and its mother a Hittite.”—Light- 
foot, vol. 7, p. 4. 





Paimosopay oF Psaum-stnemne.—“ As God 
requires outward and inward worship, so a spi- 
ritual frame for inward worship may be for- 
warded by the outward composure. Gaz 
drowsiness hinders the activity of the soul, but 
the contrary temper fathers and helpsit. Sing- 
ing calls up the soul into such a posture, and 
doth, as it were, awaken it; it isa lively rous- 
ing up of the heart. Secondly : This isa work 





of the most meditation of any we perform in 
public. It keeps the heart longest upon the 
thing spoken. Prayer and hearing pass quick 
from one sentence to another ; this sticks long 
upon it. Meditation must follow after hearing 
the word, and praying with the minister—for 
new sentences still succeeding, give not liberty 
in the instant, well to muse and consider upon 
what is spoken ; but in this you pray and medi- 
tate. God hath so ordered this duty, that, 
while we are employed in it, we feed and chew 
the cud together. ‘ Higgaion,’ or ‘ Meditation,’ 
is seé upon some passages of the Psalms, as 
Psal. ix. 16. The same may be writ upon the 
whole duty, and all parts of it,—viz.: ‘ Medita- 
tion.’ Set before you one in the posture to sing 
to the best advantage: eyes lifted to heaven, 
denote his desire that his heart may be there 
too; he hath before hima line or verse of pray- 
er, mourning, praise, mention of God’s works ; 
how fairly now may his heart spread itself to 
meditation on the thing, while he is singing it 
over! Our singing is measured in deliberate 
time, not more for music than meditation. He 
that seeks not, finds not this advantage in sing- 
ing psalms,—hath not yet learned what it 
means.” —Lightfoot, vol. 7, p. 37. 





SUBSISTENCE OF THE Poor.—1721.—“I have 
not known anywhere in the country, that a hus- 
band, his wife and three or four children, have 
asked any relief from the parish, if the whole 
labour of such a family could procure £20 per 
annum. So that £4 per head is the common 
annual subsistence of working people in the 
country.” 1721.—-Brstish Merchant. 











From Biackwood’s Magazine. 
THE QUIET HEART. 
PART IIl.—CHAPTER XI. 


“My patience! but ye’ll no tell me, Miss 
Menie, that yon auld antick is the doctor’s 
aunt ?”’ 

“She was no older than my father, though 
she was his aunt, Jenny,” said Menie Laurie, 
with humility. Menie was something ashamed, 
and had not yet recovered herself of the first 
salute. 

“Nae aulder than the doctor!—I wouldna 
say ; your mamma hersel is no sae young as 
she has been; but the like of yon!” 

“ Look, Jenny, what a pleasant place,” said 
the evasive Menie; “though where the heath 
is—but I suppose as they call this Heathbank 
we must be near it. Look, Jenny, down yon- 
der, at the steeple in the smoke, and how clear 
the air is here, and this room so pleasant and 
lightsome. Are you not pleased, Jenny ?”’ 

“ Yon’s my lady’s maid,” said Jenny, with a 
little snort of disdain. “They ca’ her Maria, 
nae less—set her up! like a lady’s sel in ane 
of your grand novelles ; and as muckle dress 
on an ilkaday as I’ve seen mony a young lady 
gang to the kirk wi’ Miss Menie—no to say 
your ain very sel’s been plain mony a day. 
Am Ino pleased? It’s like to please folk to 
come this far to an outlandish country, and 
win to a house at last with a head owre’t like 
yon?” 

“ Whisht, Jenny!” Menie Laurie has opened 
her window softly, with a consciousness of be- 
ing still a stranger, and in a stranger’s house. 
The pretty white muslin curtains half hide her 
from Jenny, and Jenny stands before the glass 
and little toilet-table, taking up sundry pretty 
things that ornament it, with mingled admira- 
tion and disdain, surmising what this, and this, 
is for, and wondering indignantly whether the 
lady of the house can think that Menie stands 
in need of such perfumes and cosmetics to 
which she herself resorts. But the room is a 
very pretty room, with its lightly-draped bed, 
and bright carpet, and clear lattice window. 
Looking round, Jenny may still fuff, but has 
no reason to complain. 

And Menie, leaning out, feels the soft sum- 
mer afr cool dow the flush upon her cheeks, 
and lets her thoughts stray away over the great 
city yonder, where the sunshine weaves itself 
among the smoke, and makes a strange yellow 
tissue, fine and light to veil the Titan withal. 
The heat is leaving her soft cheek, her hair 
plays on it lightly, the wind fingering its 

oosened curls like a child, and Menie’s eyes 
have wandered far away with her thoughts and 
with her heart. 

Conscious of the sunshine here, lying stead- 
ily on the quiet lawn, the meagre yew-tree, 
the distinct garden path—conscious of the soft 
bank of turf, where these calm cattle repose 
luxuriously—of the broad yellow sandy road 
which skirts it—of the little gleam of water 
yonder in a distant hollow—but, buoyed upon 
joyous wings, hovering like a bird over an 
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indistinct vision of yonder pier, ang deck, and 
crowded street—a little circle enclosing one 
lofty figure, out of which rises this head, with 
its natural state and grace, out of which shine 
those glowing ardent eyes—and Menie charmed 
and silent, looks on and watches, seeing him 
come and go through all the ignoble crowd— 
the crowd which has ceased to be ignoble when 
it encloses him. 

And voices of children ringing through the 
sunshine, and a sweet, soft, universal tinkle, as 
of some fairy music in the air, flow into Menie 
Laurie’s meditation, but never fret its golden 
thread ; for every joy of sight and sound finds 
some kindred in this musing; and the voices 
grow into a sweet all-hail. and the hum of dis- 
tant life lingers on her ear like the silver tone 
of fame—Fame that is coming—coming nearer 
every day, throwing the glow of its purple 
royal, the sheen of its diamond crown upon 
his head and on hts path—and the girl’s heart, 
overflooded with a light more glorious than the 
sunshine, forgets itself, its own identity and 
fate, in dreaming of the nobler fate to which 
its own is bound. 

“A young friend of yours?—you may de- 
pend upon my warmest welcome for him, my 
dear Mrs. Laurie,” says a voice just emerging 
into the air below, which sends Menie back in 
great haste, and with violent, unconscious 
blushes, from the window. “Mr. Randall 
Home ?—quite a remarkable name, I am sure. 
Something in an office? Indeed! But then, 
really, an office means so many very different 
things—may be of any class, in fact—and a 
literary man? I am delighted. He must bea 
very intimate friend to have seen you alrea- 
dy. 


Menie waits breathless for the answer, but in 
truth Mrs. Laurie is very little more inclined 
to betray her secret than she is herself. 

“We have known him for many years—a 
neighbour’s son,” said Mrs. Laurie, with hesi- 
tation ; yet indeed it is foolish to put off what 
I must tell you when you see them together. 
Randall and my Menie are—I suppose I must 
say, though both so young—engaged, and of 
course it is natural he should be anxious. I 
have no doubt you will be pleased with him ; 
but I was hurried and nervous a little this 
morning, or I should have postponed his first 
visit a day or two, till we ourselves were less 
perfect strangers to you, Miss Annie.” 

“T beg—” said Miss Annie Laurie, lifting 
with courteous deprecation her thin and half- 
bared arm. “TI felt quite sure, when I got 
your letter, that we could not be strangers half 
an hour, and this is réally quite a delightful 
addition ;—true love—young love!—ah my 
dear Mrs. Laurie, where can there be a great- 
er pleasure than to watch two unsophisticated 
hearts expanding themselves? I am quite 
charmed—a man of talent, too—and your pret- 
ty little daughter, so, young and so fresh, and 
so beautifully simple. I am sure you could 
not have conferred a greater privilege upon 
me—I shall feel quite a delight in their young 
love. Dear little creature—she must be so 





happy: and I am sure a good mother like you 
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must be as much devoted to him as your dar- 
ling Menie.” 
Mrs. Laurie, who was not used to speak of 


darling Menies, nor to think it at all essential. 


that she should be devoted to Randall Home, 

was considerably confused by this appeal, and 

could only answer in a very quiet tone, which 

quiet acted as a shadow to Miss Annie’s glow 

of enthusiasm, that Randall was a very good 

young man, and that she had never objected to 
m. 


“The course of true love never did run 
smooth,” said the greatly interested Miss An- 
nie. “My dear Mrs. Laurie, Iam afraid you 
must have had some other, perhaps more am- 
bitious views, or you could not possibly—with 
your experience, too—speak with so little in- 
terest of your dear child’s happiness.” 

Here Menie ventured to glance out. The 
lady of the house swayed lightly back and for- 
ward, with one foot on the ground and another 
on the close turf of the little lawn, switching 
the yew tree playfully with a wand of haw- 
thorn ; and the wind blew Miss Annie’s long 
ringlets against her withered cheek, and flut- 
tered the lace upon her arm, with a strange con- 
tempt for her airy grace, and for the levity so 
decayed and out of date which Menie felt her- 
self blush to see. Opposite, upon the grass, 
stood Mrs. Laurie, the sun beating down upon 
her snowy matron-cap, her healthful cheek, 
her sober household dignity. But the sun re- 
vealed to Menie something more than the na- 
tural good looks of that familiar face. Mrs. 
Laurie’s cheek was flushed a little. Mrs. Lau- 
rie’s fine clear dark eye wandered uneasily over 
the garden, and Mrs. Laurie’s foot patted the 
grass with a considerable impatience. Half 
angry, disconcerted, abashed, annoyed, Menie’s 
mother could but half conceal an involuntary 
smile of amusement, too. 

“Yes, my child’s happiness is very dear to 
me,’’ said Mrs. Laurie, with half a shade of of- 
fence in her tone. “ But Menie is very young 
—TI am in no haste to pari with her.” 

“ Ah, my dear, youth is the time,’’ said Miss 
Annie pathetically—*the first freshness, you 
know, and that dear, sweet, early susceptibili- 
ty, of which one mizht say so many charming 
things. For my part, lam quite delighted to 
think that she has given her heart so early, so 
many experieuces are lost otherwise. I re- 
member—ah, I remember !—but really, Mrs. 
Laurie, you surprise me. I see I must give my 
confidence to Menie. Poor little darling—I 
am afraid you have not encouraged her to 
confide all her little romantic distresses to 
you.” 

“TIT have always respected Menie’s good 
sense,” said Mrs. Laurie hastily. Then she 
made a somewhat abrupt pause, and then glanc- 
ed up with her look of disconcertment and con- 
fusion, half covered with a smile. “Iam Me- 
nie’s mother, and an old wife now, Miss Annie. 
Iam afraid I have lost a great deal of that 
early susceptibility you spoke of—and I scarce- 
ly think my daughter would care to find it 
i we are very good friends for all 

t. 





And Mrs. Laurie’s eye, glistening with mo- 
ther pride, and quite a different order of senti- 
ment from Miss Annie’s, glanced up involun- 
tarily to Menie’s window. Menie had but time 
to answer with a shy child’s look of love out 
of her downcast eyes—for Menie shrank back 
timidly from the more enthusiastic sympathy 
with which her grand-aunt waited to overpower 
her—and disappeared into the quiet of her 
room to sit down in a shady corner a little, and 
wind her maze of thoughts into some good or- 
der. The sun was drawing towards the west 
—it was time to descend to the shady drawing- 
room of Heathbank, where Randall by-and-by 
should be received for the first time as Miss 
Annie Laurie’s guest. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It is very pleasant here, in the shady draw- 
ing-room of Heathbank. Out of doors, these 
grassy slopes, which Menie Laurie cannot be- 
lieve to be the heath, are all glowing with sun- 
shine ; but within here, the light falls cool and 
green, the breeze plays through the open win- 
dow, and golden streaks of sunbeams come in 
faintly at one end, through the bars of the 
Venetian blind, upon the pleasant shade, touch- 
ing it into character and consciousness. It is 
a long room with a window at either end, a 
round table in the middle, an open piano in a 
recess, and pretty bits of feminine-looking fur- 
niture straying about in confusion not too stu- 
died. The walls are full of gilt frames, too, 
and look bright, though one need not be unne- 
cessarily critical about the scraps of canvas 
and broad-margined water-colour drawings 
which repose quietly within these glided 
squares. They are Miss Annie Laurie’s pic- 
tures, and Miss Annie Laurie feels herself a 
connoisseur, and is something proud of them, 
while it cannot be denied that the frames do 
excellent service upon the shady drawing-room 
wall. 

Mrs. Laurie has found refuge in the corner 
of a sofa, and, with a very fine picture-book in 
her hand, escapes from the conversation of Miss 
Annie, which has been so very much in the 
style of the picture-book that Menie’s mother 
still keeps her flush of abashed annoyance upon 
her cheek, and Menie herself lingers shyly at 
the door, half afraid to enter. There is some- 
thing very formidable to Menie in the enthu- 
siasm and sympathy of her aunt. 

‘“‘My pretty darling!” said Miss Annie—and 
Miss Annie lifted her dainty perfumed fingers 
to tap Menie’s cheeks with playful grace. Me- 
nie shrank back into a corner, blushing and 

isconcerted, and drooped her head after a shy 
girlish fashion, quite unable to make any re- 
sponse. ‘“ Don’t be afraid my love,” said the 
mistress of the house with a little laugh. 
“Don’t fear any jesting from me—no, no—I 
hope I understand better these sensitive youth- 
ful feelings—and we shall say nothing on the 
subject, my dear Menie—not a word—only you 
musi trust me as a friend, you know, and we 
must wait tea till he comes—ah, till he comes, 
Menie.” 
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Poor Menie for the moment could have 
wished Aim a thousand miles away ; but she 
only sat down, very suddenly and quietly, on a 
low seat by the wall, while Miss Aunje tripped 
away to arrange some ornamental matters on the 
tea-table, where her little china cups 7 
sparkled, and her silver tea-pot shone. Menie 
took courage to look at her kinswoman’s face as 
this duty was being performed. Withered and 
fantastic in its decayed graces, there was yet a 
something of kindness in the smile. The face 
had been pretty once in its youthful days—a 
sad misfortune to it now, for if it were not for 
this long-departed, dearly remembered beauty, 
there might have been a natural sunshine in 
Miss Annie Laurie’s face. 

As it was, the wintry light in it played about 
gaily, and Miss Annie made very undeniable 
exertions to please her visitors. She told 
Menie of her own pursuits, as a girl might have 
done in expectation of a sharer in them ; and 
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want to know when—not if. Tell me—for you 
need not be coy, or think of keeping such a 
secret from me.” 

“ Did you never hear that it is dangerous to 
hurry one work upon another ?” was the answer 
somewhat evasively given. “I am to be pru- 
dent this time—there is peril in it.” 

“Peril to what?’ Menie Laurie looked up 
with simple eyes into a face where there began 
to rise some faint mists. Looking ipto them, 
she did not comprehend at all these floating 
vapours, nor the curve of fastidious discontent 
which wy deny ht to Randall’s lip and brow, 

“My simple Menie, you do not know how 
everything gets shaped into a trade,” said Ran- 
dall, with a certain condescension. “Peril to 
reputation—risk of losing what one has gained 
—that is what we all tremble for in London.” 

“Randall!” Menie looked up again with a 
flush of innocent scorn, He might speak it, in- 
deed, but she knew he could mean nothing like 

8. 


to Mrs. Laurie she gave a sketch of her “ soci-| thi 


ety,” the few friends who, Menie thought, made 
up a very respectable list in point of numbers. 
Mrs. Laurie from her sofa, and Menie on her 
seat by the wall, looking slightly prim and very 
quiet in her shy confusion, e brief answers 


as they could. Their entertainer did not much 
want their assistance ; and by-and-by Menie 
woke with a great flush to hear the little gate 
swing open, to discern a lofty figure passing the 
window, and the sound of a quick step on the 
gravel path. Randall was at the door. 

And Randall, looking very stately, very gra- 


cious and deferential, came through the shower 
of “ delighteds” and “ most happys” with wkich 
Miss Annie saluted him, with a bow of proud 
grace and much dignity of manner, to Mrs. 
Laurie’s extreme surprise, and Menie’s shy ex- 
ultation. Another hour passed over very well. 
The strangers grew familiar with Miss Annie ; 
then by-and-by they strayed out, all of them, 
into the sweet evening air, so full of charmed 
distant voices, the hum and breath of far-off life ; 
and Menie found herself, before she was aware, 
alone under a sky slowly softening into twi- 
light, in a pretty stretch of sloping turf, where 
some young birch-trees stood about gracefully, 
like so many children resting in a game, with 
Randall Home by her side. 

And they had found time for various pieces 
of talk, quite individual and peculiar to them- 
selves, before Menie lifted her face, with its 
flush of full unshadowed pleasure, and glancing 
up to the other countenance above her, asked, 
“ When is the next book coming, Randall?” 

“ What next book, May Marion?” 

This was his caressing name for her, as May 
alone was his father’s. 

“ The next book—our next book,” said Me- 
nie. “I do not know much, nor maybe care 
much, about anybody else’s. Randall—our 
own—when is it coming ?”” 

“ What if it should never come at all 2” 

Randall drew her fingers through his hand 
with playful tenderness, half as he might have 
done with a child. 

“Yes—but I know it is to come at all, so 
that is not my question,” said Menie. “I 





There was @ olighs pause—it might be of em- 
barrassment—on Randall’s part ; certainly he 
made no effort to break the silence. 

“But a great gift was not given for that,’ 
said Menie rapidly, in her unwitting enthusiasm. 
“People do not have unusual endowments 
given them to be curbed Ww such things as that ; 
and you never meant it Randall, it could not 
move you.” 

But Randall only drew his hand fondly over 
the fingers he held and smiled—smiled with 
pleasure and pride, natural and becoming. He 
had not been sophisticated out of regard for 
the warm appreciation and praise of those most 
dear to him. He might distrust it—might 
think the colder world a better judge, and the 
verdict of strangers a safer rule, but in his heart 
he loved the other still. 

But Menie’s thoughts were disturbed, and 
moved into a sudden ferment. Her hand trem- 
bled a little on Randall’s arm ; her eyes for- 
sook his face, and cast long glances instead 
over the bright air before them ; and when she 
spoke, her voice was as low as her words were 
quick and hurried. 

“Tt does not become me to teach you, but, 
Randall, Randall, you used to think otherwise. 
Do you mind what you used to say about throw- 
ing away the scabbard, putting on the harness 
—Randall, do you mind ?” 

“JT mind many a delightful hour up on the 
hillside yonder,” said Randall affectionately, 
“when my May Marion began to enter into allmy 
dreams and hopes ; and I mind about the scab- 
bard and the harness no less,” he continued 
laughing, “and how I meditated flashing my 
sword in the eyes of all the world, like a school- 
boy with his first endowment of gunpowder ; but 
one learns to know that the world cares so won- 
derfully little about one’s sword, Menie ; and 
moreover—you must find out for me the reason 
why—this same world seems to creep round 
one’s-self strangely, and by-and-by one begins 
to feel it more decorous to hide the glitter of 
the trenchant steel. What a coxcomb you 
make of me,” said Randall, abruptly breaking 
off with a short laugh ; “one would fancy this 
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same weapon of mine was the sword of Wal- 
lace wight.” 

Menie made no answer, and the discontent of 
Randall’s face wavered into various shades of 
scorn,—a strange scorn, such as Menie Laurie 
had never seen before on any face—scorn half 
of himself, wholly of the world. 

“ When I knew I had succeeded,” said Ran- 
dall at length, with still a tone of condescension 
in his confidence, “I was a little elated, I con- 
fess, Menie, foolish as it seems, and thought of 
nothing but setting to work again, and produ- 
cing something worthy to live. Well, that is 
just the first impulse ; by-and-by I came to see 
what a poor affair this applause was after all, 
and to think I had better keep what I had, 
without running the risk of losing my advan- 
my by a less successful stroke. After all, 

‘this tide of popularity depends on nothing less 


than real ‘merit,’ as the critics call it; so I 
prehend we will have no new book, Me- 
e 5 by: will be content with what we have 


“Tf applause is such a poor affair, why be 
afraid ofthe chance of losing it?’ said Menie ; 
but she added hastily, “I want to know about 
Johnnie Lithgow, Rahdall ; is it possible that 
he has come to be a great writer too?” 

“If I only’‘ktéw what you meant by a great 
writer too,” said Randall, with asmile. “ John- 
nie Lithgow is quite a popular man, Menie— 
one of the oracles of the press.” 

“Is it a derogation, then, to be a popular 
man ?” said the puzzled Menie ; “ or is he afraid 
to risk his fame, like you ?” 

The lofty head elevated itself slightly. 
“No. Johnnie Lithgow is not a man for fame,” 
said Randall with some pride. “Johnnie does 
his literary work like any other day’s work ; 
and, indeed, why should he not ?” 

Menie looked up with a blank look, surprised, 
and not comprehending. Even the stronger 
emotions of life, the passions and the anguishes, 
had never yet taken hold of Menie; still less 
had the subtle refining, the artificial stoicism 
of mere mind and intellect, living and feeding 
on itself ; and Menie’s eye followed his slight 
unconscious gestures with wistful wonderment 
as Randall went on. 

“ After all, what does it signify—what does 
anything of this kind signify? One time or 
another appreciation comes ; and if apprecia- 
tion never should come, what then? So much as 
is good will remain. Ido not care a straw for 
applause myself. I rate it at its own value ; 
and that is nothing.” 

It began to grow somewhat dark, and Menie 
drew her shawl closer. “I think it is time to 
go home,” she said softly ; and as she spoke, a 
vision of the kindly home she had left—of the 
brave protecting hills, the broad fair country, 
the sky and atmosphere, all too humble for this 
self-abstraction, which answered in clouds and 

in glorious laughter and sunshine, to 
every daily change—rose up before her ; some 
tears, uncalled for, against her will, stole into 
Menie’s eyes. With a little awe, in her innocence, 
she took Randali’s arm again. He must be 
right, she supposed ; and something very grand 
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and superior was in Randall’s indifference, yet 
somehow the night air crept into Menie’s heart, 
as she never felt it do before. Many an hour 
this soft night air had blown about her uncov- 
ered head, and tossed her hair in curls about 
her cheeks—to-night she felt it cold, she knew 
—_ why—+to-night she was almost glad to hurry 
ome. 


CHAPTER XillI. 


“Randall Home is a very superior young 
man,” said Mrs. Laurie, with quiet approbation. 
“Do you know, Menie, I had begun to have 
serious thoughts about permitting your en- 
gagement so early ?—if my only bairn should 
leave me—leave me, and get estranged into 
another house and home, with a man that was 
a stranger in his heart to me. Whisht, Menie 
—my darling, what makes you cry ?” 

But Menie could not tell ; the night air was 
still cold at her heart, and she could not keep 
back these unseasonable tears, 

“ But I am better pleased to-night than I 
have been for many a day,” said Mrs. Laurie. 
“T never saw him so kindly, so like what I 
would desire. I was alittle proud of him, to- 
night, if it were for nothing but letting Miss 
Annie see that we are not all such common folk 
as she thinks down in the south country— 
though, I suppose, I should say the north 
country here. Menie! he will lose my good 
opinion again if I think he has vexed you. 
What ails you bairn? Menie, my dear?” 

“TI don’t know what it is, mother—no, no, he 
did not vex me. I supposeI am glad to hear 
you speak of him so,” said the shy Menie, 
ashamed of her tears. The mother and 
daughter were in their own room preparing for 
rest, and Menie let down her hair over her face, 
and played with it in her fingers, that there 
might be no more remark or notice of this un- 
willing emotion. It was strange—never all her 
life before had Menie wept for anything indefi- 
nite : for childish provocations—for little vex- 
ations of early youth—for pity—she had shed 
bright transitory tears, but she had never 
“cried for nothing” until now. 

“Yes, I am pleased,” said Mrs. Laurie, as 
she tied her muslin cap over her ears: “ what 
did you say, Menie? I thought this coming to 
London would satisfy me on the one point 
which is likely to be more important than all 
others, and I was right. Yes, Menie, lie down, 
like a good girl; you must be wearied—and lie 
down with a good heart—you have a fair pros- 
pect, as fair as woman could wish. Iam quite 
satisfied myself.” 

But how it came about that Menie only slept 
in broken snatches—that Menie dreamt uncom- 
fortable dreams of harassment and annoyance 
—dangers in which Randall forsook her—cares 
of which he had no part—Menie did not know. 
A day ago, and Mrs. Laurie’s unsolicited 
avowal of “ satisfaction ”’ had lifted Menie into 
the purest glow of joy, but to-night she cannot 
tell what makes her so restless and uneasy— 
what prompts her now and then to fall a-weep- 
ing, all unwillingly, and “for nothing.” Alas 
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for Menie Laurie’s quiet heart !—something has 
come to trouble the waters, but in other guise 
than an angel’s, 

The grass is soft and mossy under the elm 
trees, and the morning air—a world of sweet- 
ness—beautifies every branch and stem. Down 
— in the hollow, low at your feet, Menie 

aurie, the great slave Titan has wakened to 
his daily toil. Is that the sweep of his mighty 
arm stirring the heavy mist which hangs above 
him? Is this the clang of his ponderous tools 
ringing up faintly into the quiet skies? The 
children are not astir yet, to seek their plea- 
sure in these precincts. Nothing seems awake 
in this composed and sober place ; but yonder, 
with many a conflict in his heart, with many 
a throbbing purpose in his brain, vain life and 
strength tingling to his finger-points, with sighs 
and laughter swelling in his breath—yonder 
great vassal of the world is up and doing, 
holding the fate of a new day undeveloped in 
his busy hand. 

And you, young wandering heart, look out 
upon him, innocent, ignorant, wistful, like an 
angel on the threshold of the world—nothing 
knowing the wiles and snares, the tortures and 
deliriums that live yonder under the battle- 
cloud, unacquainted with those prodigious pen- 
alties of social life, which yonder are paid and 
borne every hour; but looking out, with your 
head bent forward, and your innocent eyes 
piercing far in the dreamy vision of reverie, 
making wistful investigation into the new mar- 
vels round you, pondering and bewildered in 
your own secret soul. 

Randall—looking out thus through the morn- 
ing light upon the city, one can see him in so 
many aspects ;—the light shines upon his lofty 
head, reaching almost to the skies, like the hill 
of his quiet home—and Menie lifts her eyes to 
follow that noble daring look of his, piercing 
up through mortal clouds and vapours to do 
homage with the gifts God has given him, at 
his Master’s throne and footstool; but anon 
there steals a cloud round the hero of Menie’s 
vision—a dim background, which still reveals 
him, not less clearly, nor with less fascination, 
but with a sadder wonder of interest—for Ran- 
dall’s eyes are bent earthward, Randall’s lofty 
head is bowed, and Menie, though she watches 
him with yearning curiosity, can never meet his 
downcast look to read what is there—can 
never fathom what lies within the veiled heart 
and self-abstracted soul. You would think now 
that her eyes are caught by the sunshine yon- 
der making such mischievous confusion among 
the city vapours. Not so; for Menie’s eyes, 
under that troubled curve of her forehead, are 
studying Randall, and see only an incompre- 
hensible something in him, overshadowing all 
the earth and all the skies. 


With her little basket in her hand, with her 
dainty step, and fluttering muslin gown, Miss 
Annie brushes the dew from the grass, as she 


draws near the elm trees. But though Miss 
Annie has been very confidential with her grand- 
niece on the subject of her own juvenile occu- 
pations, one little piece of daily business Miss 
Annie has forborne to tell of, and that isa morn- 
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ing visit she pays to a poor pensioner or two 
in the village, where, if perhaps her charit 
may be sometimes intrusive, it is always real. 
For poor Miss Annie’s heart, though it figures 
so much in her common talk, and is overlaid 
with so many false sentimentalities, has a true 
little fountain of human kindness in it, spite of 
the fantastic pretences that hide it from com- 
mon view. Absorbed with her new thoughts, 
Menie neither heard nor saw her aunt’s approach, 
till she awoke with a start to hear a gay laugh 
behind her, and to feel the pressure of those 
long thin fingers upon her eyelids. “‘ Dreaming, 
Menie? ah, my pretty love! but not ‘in maiden 
meditation fancy free.’ ” 

Startled and abashed, Menie drew back, but 
Miss Annie’s ringlets had already touched her 
forehead, as Miss Annie bestowed the morning 
salutation upon Menie’s cheek ; and now they 
are seated side by side under shadow of the 
greatest elm. 

“‘ My dear, I am afraid your mamma does not 
encourage you to confide in her ; you must tell 
me all your little trials, Menie,’”’ said Miss 
Annie, fluttering with her finger-points upon 
Menie’s hand ; “and now, my darling, speak to 
me freely—you were delighted to meet him 
last night.” 

But Menie had no voice to answer, and could 
only bend down her flushed face, and pluck up 
the grass with her disengaged hand. 

“Don’t be shy, love. Lam so much inter- 
ested ; and tell me, Menie, you found him 
quite unchanged ?—just as devoted as he used 
to be? Iam sure one only needed to look at 
him—and how delightful to find him quite 
unchanged ?”’ 

“‘ How far is it to London, Aunt?” said Me- 
nie, with confusion. 

“ So near that your thoughts have travelled 
there this morning to find him out, I know,” 
said Miss Annie,—“so near that he can come 
out every night, so we need not talk of Lon- 
don: but come now, darling; have you no- 
thing to tell me?” 

“You are very good,’ said Menie, with a 
slight falter in her voice. ‘“I—lI should like 
very well to take Jenny, if you please, to see 
some of the great sights.” 

Miss Annie shook her head—* Ah, Menie, 
how mischievous! Don’t you think I deserve 
your confidence ?” 

“ But, indeed, I have no confidence to give,” 
said Menie, almost under her breath. 

“My dear, Iwas just,like you: the Scotch 
system is so restrictive—I was afraid to speak 
to any one,’’ said Miss Annie ; “‘and so yousee 
I had a little misunderstanding ; and he was an- 
gry, and I was angry ; and first we quarrelled, 
and then we sulked at each other, and so at 
last it came about that we were parted. Yes, 
Menie, dear! just now you are happy ; you do 
not care for a sympathising heart ; but if you 
should chance to be disappointed—I trust not, 
my love, but such things will happen—you 
will then remember that I too have been blight 
ed—oh, my dear child!” 

And with a wave of her hand, expressing un- 
utterable things, Miss Annie arranged her light 
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silken mantle over this same blighted heart of 
hers, as if to hide the wound. 

But Menie, whose mind already had recover- 
ed its tone-——Menie, who now only remembered 
Randall unchanged, unchangeable, towering 
high above all vulgar quarrels and sullennesses, 
a very fortress for a generous heart to dwell 
in—Menie sprang lightly up from the elastic 
turf, and stood with her slight young figure re- 
lieved against the morning sky, and alk her 
frame vibrating with pride and joy in her wor- 
thy choice. What chance that she should ever 
give this wished-for confidence—should ever 
turn to seek such sympathy—should ever find 
comfort or solace in hearing of Miss Annie 
Laurie’s kindred woe ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“It is two years now since Randall came to 
London. From Dumfriesshire we send out a 
great many cadets into the world, Miss Annie ; 
and some one who knew his father found a sit- 
uation here for Randall Home. He brought 
his book with him, and it was published, and 
very successful; then he came home, and 
sought my consent to his engagement with 
Menie. That is all Randall’s history in con- 
nection with us. The other young man you 
expect to-night, Miss Annie, is only a cotta- 
ger’s son—very clever, I hear, but not in any 
way, I fancy, to be put in comparison with 
Randall Home.” 

And Mrs. Laurie took up her work with a 
little quiet pride, resolved to be very kind to 
Johnnie Lithgow, but by no means: pleased to 
have him mentioned in the same breath with 
her future son-in-law. 

“Tadore talent,” said Miss Annie, opening 
her work-table to take out a tiny bit of “fan- 
cy” work. “I could not describe the delight 
Ihave in the society of people of genius—self- 
taught genius too—so charming ; and both of 
these delightful young men must be self- 
— 

rs. Laurie drew herself up with a little 
hauteur. 

“Mr. Home has had an excellent education ; 
his father is a very superior man. Johnnie 
Lithgow, as [ have said before, is only a cot- 
tager’s son.”’ 

But Miss Annie could not see the distinction, 
and ran on in such a flutter of delight in anti- 
cipation of her guests, that Mrs. Laurie quietly 
retired into the intricacies of her work, and 
contented herself with a resolution to be very 
kind and condescending to the popular editor, 
the cottager’s son. 

The drawing-room is in special glory—the 
pinafores discarded from the chairs, the little 
tables crowded with gay books and toys and 
flowers, and everything in its company dress. 
Mrs. Laurie—who never can be anything but 
Mrs. Laurie, a matron of sober years, and Me- 
nie’s mother—-sits, in her grave-coloured gown 
and snowy cap, upon the sofa; while 6na stool 
low down by her side, in a little tremor of ex- 


rie, with her Dumfriesshire uses, quite believes 
what Miss Annie says, that only “a few 
friends” are coming to-night, and has not the 
slightest idea that the lady of the house will 
be greatly mortified if her rooms are not filled 
in an hour or two with a little crowd. 

And up-stairs, resplendent in Jenny’s gown, 
Menie Laurie stands before the glass, fastening 
on one or two simple ornaments, and admiring, 
with innocent enjoyment, her unusually ele- 
gant dress. You may guess by this glimpse of 
these well-known striped skirts, fulland round, 
revealing themselves under cover of the cur- 
tains, that Jenny too has been admiring her 
own magnificent purchase. But Jenny by this 
time has grown impatient, and jealous that 
Menie’s admiration prolongs itself only to 
please her, Jenny; so, giving premonition by 
sundry restless gestures of the advent of a 
“fuff,” she has turned to look out from the 
window upon the sandy road which leads to 
*Eathbank. 

“Eh, Miss Menie! that brockit ane’s a bon- 
nie cow,” said Jenny ; “I never see onything 
else in this outlandish place that minds me of 
hame, if it binna the mistress and yoursel. 
I'll just bide and look out for the young lads, 
Miss Menie. Ye needna clap your hands, as if 
Jenny was turning glaikit; if they werena 
lads frae our ain countryside, they micht come 
and gang a twelvemonth for me.” 

“ But the ladies and the gentlemen will see 
ou from the window, Jenny,” said Menie 
aurie. 

“Tse warrant they’ve seen waur sichts,” said 
Jenny, briskly ; “I’m no gaun to let down my 
ainsel, for a’ I have a thraw ; and I would just 
like to ken, if folk wanted to see a purpose- 
like lass, fit for her wark, wha they could come 
to in this house but me? There’s my lady’s maid 
—set her up!—in her grand gown, as braw as 
my lady ; and there’s the tither slaving crea- 
ture put off a’ this morning clavering to some- 
body, and no fit tobe seen now; for a’ they 
scoff at my short-gown and good linsey coats. 
But they may scoff till they’re tired, for Jen- 
ny; I’m no gaun to change, at my time of 
life, for a’ the giggling in London town.” 

“ But you'll put on your gown to-night, Jen- 
ny,” said Menie persuasively, patting her 
shoulder. “There’s Randall did not see you 
last time he was here ; and Johnnie Lithgow, 
you would like to see him. Come Jenny, and 
put on your gown.” 

“Tt’s no muckle Randall Home heeds about 
me, and you ken that,” said Jenny; “and for 
a’ he didna see me, I saw him the last time he 
was here. I’ll just tell you, Miss Menie, yon 
lad, to be a richt lad, is owre heeding about 
himsel.” 

“You’re not to say that, Jenny; it vexes 
me,” said Menie, with simple gravity ; “ be- 
sides, it is not true. You mistake Randall— 
and then Johnnie Lithgow.” 

“I wadna say but what I micht be pleased 
to get aglint of Aim,’ said Jenny. “ Eh, my 
patience! to think of Betty Armstrong’s son 





pectation, Miss Annie perches like a bird, 
waiting the arrival of her visitors. Mrs. Lau- 





sitting down with our mistress. But Pll be 
sure to ca’ them by their richt names afore the 
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folk. I canna get my tongue about the mais- 
ters. Maister Lithgow! and me minds him a 
wee white-headed laddie, hauding up his pen- 
ny for cakes on the Hogmanay, and pu’ing 
John Glendinning’s kailstocks at Hallowe’en. 
What would I put on my gown for, bairn? As 
- as I gang into the room, I’ll ca’ him John- 
nie. 

But Jenny’s scruples at last yielded, and 
Jenny came forth from her chamber glorious 
in a blue-and-yellow gown, printed in great 
stripes and figures, and made after an antedi- 
luvian fashion, which utterly shocked and hor- 
rified the pretty Maria, Miss Annie Laurie’s 
favourite maid. Nor was Miss Annie Laurie 
herself less disconcerted, when honest Jenny, 
the high shoulder largely developed” by her 
tight-fitting gown, and carrying a cake-basket 
in her brown hands, made her appearance in 
the partially filled drawing-room, threading 
her way leisurely through the guests, and exa- 
mining, with keen glances and much attention, 
the faces of the masculine portion of them. 
Miss Annie made a pause in her own lively and 
juvenile talk, to watch the strange figure and 
the keen inquiring face, over which a shade of 
bewilderment gradually crept. But Miss An- 
nie no longer thought it amusing, when Jen- 
ny made an abrupt pause before her young 
mistress, then shyly endeavouring to make 
acquaintance with some very fine young ladies, 
daughters of Miss Annie’s loftiest and most ar- 
istocratic friends, and said in a startling whis- 
per, which all the room could hear, “ Miss Me- 
nie! ye micht tell folks which is him, if he’s 
here ; but I canna see a creature that’s like 
Johnnie Lithgow of Kirklands, nor ony belong- 
ing to him, in the haill room.” 

Miss Annie Laurie, much horrified, rose from 
her seat somewhat hastily ; but at the same 
moment up sprang by her side the guest to 
whom her most particular attentions had been 
devoted—* And Burnside Jenny has forgotten 
me! 

Burnside Jenny, quite forgetful of “all the 
folk,” turned round upon him in an instant. 
Not quite Johnnie Lithgow, the merriest mis- 
chief-doer in Kirklands parish, but a face that 
prompted recollections of his without dispute 
—hblue eyes, dancing and running over with 
the light of a happy spirit—and a wisp of close 
curls, not many shades darker in colour than 
those of the “ white-headed laddie,’”’ whose 
merry tricks Jenny had not forgotten. “ Eh, 
man! is this you *’ said Jenny, with a sigh of 
satisfaction. ‘I aye likit the callant for a’ 
his mischief, and it’s the same blythe face 
after a’.’’ 


Randall Home stood leaning his fine figure 
against the mantelpiece, and took no notice of 


Jenny. Randall was somewhat afraid of a 
similar recognition; but Johnnie Lithgow, 
who did not affect attitudes—Johnnie Lithgow, 
who was neither proud nor ashamed of being a 
cottager’s son, and who had a habit of doing 
such kindly things as occurred to him without 


consideration of prudence—drew her aside by | firs 


both her brown hands, ont of which Jenny had 
laid the cake-bask¢t, to talk to her of home. 
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A slight smile curled on the lip of Randall 
Home. How well he looked, leaning upon his 
arm, his lofty head towering over every other 
head in Miss Annie’s drawing-room, with his 
look of conscious dignity, his intellectual face! 
Menie Laurie and Menie Laurie’s mother did 
not find it possible to be other than proud of 
him; yet the eyes of both turned somewhat 
wistfully to the corner, to dwell upon a face 
which for itself could have charmed no one, 
but which beamed and shone like sunshine 
upon Jenny, ow her as an old friend. 

“‘ Your friend is a literary man ?” said some- 
body inquiringly, taking up a respectful posi- 
tion by Randall’s side. 

“Yes, poor fellow; he spins himself out 
into daily portions for the press,” said 
Randall. 

“A high vocation, sir; leader of public 

opinions and movements,” said the y) 
who professed te be an intellectual person, a 
man of progress. . 
“Say rather the follower,” said Randall ; 
“and well for those who have the happy knack 
of following wisely—chiming in, before itself 
is fully aware of it, with the humour of the 
time.” 

Menie Laurie, who was close at hand, and 
heard all this, ventured a whisper, while 
Randall’s companion had for the moment turn- 
ed away. 

“Your words sound as if you slighted him, 
Randall, and you too call yourself a literary 
man.’ 

“Good Johnnie Lithgow, I like him ex- 
tremely,” said Randall, with the half-scornful 
smile which puzzled Menie ; “ but he is only a 
literary workman after all, He does his lite- 
rature as his day’s labour—he will tell you so 
himself—a mere craft for daily bread.” 

And just then Lithgow turned round with 
his radiant face—he who had no fame to lose, 
and did an honest day’s work in every day, not 
thinking that the nature of his craft excused 
him from the natural amount of toil—and again 
Menie felt a little pang at her heart, as she 
thought of Randall’s jealous guardianship of 
Randall’s youthful fame. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“T have been thinking of bringing up my 
mother to live with me,” said the Mr. Lithgow 
in whom Mrs. Laurie and her daughter were 
beginning to forget the humble Johnnie: 
“TI see no reason why she should live in 
td in Kirklands, while I am comfortable 

ere. 

His face flushed slightly as he concluded, 
and he began to drum with his fingers in mere 
shyness and embarrassment upon Miss Annie 
Laurie’s work-table. Randall, a little distance 
from him, was turning over with infinite scorn 
Miss Annie’s picture-books. The two young 
men had grown familiar in the house, though 
it was not yet a month since they entered it 


t. 
“ And I think you are very right,” said Mrs. 
Laurie cordially, “though whether Mrs. Lith- 
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gow might be pleased with a town-life, or 
whether—”’ 

She paused ; it was not very easy to say 
“whether your mother would be a suitable 
housekeeper for you.”” Mrs. Laurie could not 
do violence either to her own feelings or his by 
suggesting such 4 doubt. 

“JT think it would be a great risk,” said Ran- 
dall, “and if you consulted me, would certain- 
ly warn you against it. Your mother knows 
nothing of London—she would not like it ; be- 
sides, a young man seeking his fortune should 
ahr) id a trine,”’ id Lith smiling, 

* Co octrine sai 
“ and to come from you.” te ‘ 

His eye fell unconsciously upon Menie ; then 
as he met a quick upward glance from her, he 
stammered, blushed, and stop short—for 
Johnnie Lithgow was as shy and sensitive as a 
girl, and all the reverence of youthful 
genius for womanhood and love. With com- 
punction, and an idea that he had been 
ae profanely, Lithgow hurriedly began 
aga 

“T am so vain as to think J myself would be 
London to my mother—old ground long known 
and well explored. If she would not like the 
change, of course—but I fancy she might.” 

“TI advise you against it, Lithgow,” said 
Randall ; “in your case I should never entertain 
such an idea. There is my father—no one can 
have a greater respect for him than I—but to 
bring him to live with me—to bring him to 
London—I should think it the merest folly, in- 
jurious to us both.” 

“Your wisdom is very safe at least,” said 
Mrs, Laurie, with a little asperity, “ since there 
is no chance of — good father leaving his 
own respectable house for an unknown and 
strange place in any case; but I think your 
wish a very natural one, and a very creditable 
one to you Mr. Lithgow; and whether she 
comes or not, the knowledge that you wish for 
her will be joy to your mother’s heart.” 

With his usual half-disdainful smile Randall 
had turned away, and there was a slight flush 
of anger upon Mrs. Laurie’s face. Indignation 
and scorn,—there was not much hope of friend- 
liness where such unpromising elements had 
flashed into sudden existence. Menie, looking 
on with terror, and perceiving a new obstacle 
thrown into her way, hastily endeavoured to 
make a diversion. 

“Do you know, Mr. Lithgow, that July 
Home is coming up to Londom to see 
me ?” 

There came a sudden brightening to all the 
kindly lines of the young man’s face. “ July 
Home! if I am too familiar, forgive me, Ran- 
dall—but I have so many boyish recollections 
of her. She was such a sweet little timid 
simple womanly child too. I wonder if July 
minds me as I mind her.” 

_ Randall stood apart still, with his smile upon 
his lips. True, there had been a momentary 
curve upon his brow at Lithgow’s first mention 
of his sister’s name, but his face cleared im- 
mediately. Poor little July! Randall might 
know her sufficiently timid and simple—but 
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J + d was a baby, a toy, a good-hearted kindly 
little fool to her intellectual brother—and any 
higher 
remain 
his. 

“ And Miss Annie has promised us all the 
sight-seeing in the world,” said Menie with 
forced gaiety, anxious to talk, and to conciliate 
—to remove all trace of the little breaking of 
lances which had just passed. “ July and Jenny 
and I, we are to see all manner of lions ; and 
though they will be very dull at Crofthill when 
she is gone, Mr. Home and Miss Janet have con- 
sented—so next week July is to come.” 

“ Poor July! she will have enough to talk of 
all her life after,’’ said her brother. 

“ Yes; our kindly country seems such a waste 
and desert place to you London gentlemen,” 
said Mrs. Laurie ; “and it is wonderful, after 
all, how we manage to exist—ay, even to flour- 
ish and enjoy ourselves, in these regions out of 
the world.” 

But Randall made no response. A shivering 
chill came over Menie Laurie ; this half-derisive 
silence on one side, this eager impulse of con- 
tradiction and opposition on the other, smote 
her to the heart. It had been rising gradually 
for some days past, and Menie, without being 
quite aware of it,had noticed the bias with which 
her mother and her betrothed listened and re- 
plied to each other ; the unconscious inclina- 
tion of each to give an unfavorable turn to the 
other’s words, a harshness to the other’s judg- 
ment, an air of personal offence to a a 
opinion, of grave misdemeanor to a piece 0 
blameless jesting. Lithgow, stranger as he was, 
discovered in a moment, so quick and sensitive 
was his nature, the incipient estrangement, 
and grew embarrassed and annoyed in spite of 
himself—annoyed, embarrassed, it looked so 
much like the last ebullition of some domestic 
quarrel; but Lithgow was a stranger, and had 
no interest farther than for the harmony of the 
moment in any strife of these conflicting minds. 

But here sits one whose brow must own no 
curve of displeasure, whose voice must falter 
with no embarrassment. She is sitting by the 
little work-table in the window, her eyes, so 
wistful as they have grown, so large and full, 
and eloquent with many meanings, turning 
from one to the other with quick earnest glan- 
ces, which are indeed whispers of deprecation 
and peace-making. ‘“ He means something else 
than he says ; he is not cold-hearted nor insin- 
cere ; you mistake Randall,” say Menie’s eyes, 
as they labor to meet her mother’s, and gaze 
with eager perturbation in her face, decipher- 
ing every line and wrinkle there. “Do not 
speak so—you vex my mother; but she does 
not mean to be angry,” say the same strained 
and ever-changing eyes, as they turn their anx- 
ious regards to Randall’s face. She sits be- 
tween us and the light—you can see her girlish 
figure outlined against the window—her face 
falling from light to shadow, brightning up 
again from shadow to light, as she turns from 
one to the other ; you can see how eagerly she 
listens prompt to rush forward with her own 
softening, gentle speech upon the very border 


ualities sweet or womanly about her 
to be found out by other eyes than 
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of the harsher words, whose utterance she can- 
not prevent. The very stoop of her head—the 
changeful expression of her face, which alread 
interprets the end of the sentence ere it is well 
begun—her sudden introduction of one sub- 
ject after another, foreign to their former 
talk—her sudden interest in things indiffer- 
ent, and all the wiles and artifices with which 
she hedges off all matters of personal or indivi- 
dual interest, and abstracts the conversation 
into the channel of mere curiosity, of careless 
and every-day talk—are all sufficiently visible 
exponents of Menie’s new position, and new 
trials. She is talking to Lithgow now so ra- 
pidly, and with so much demonstration of in- 
terest—you would almost fancy this poor lov- 
ing Menie had caught a contagious enthusiasm 
from Miss Annie Laurie’s juvenile delights— 
talking of these sights of the great unknown 
London, which have grown so indifferent and 
paltry to this suddenly enlightened and expe- 
rienced mind of hers; but in the midst of all, 
you can see how steadily her wakeful eyes keep 
watch upon Randall yonder by Miss Annie’s 
miniature book-cases, and Mrs. Laurie here, 
with that little angry flush upon her brow. 

So slow the hours seem—so full of oppor- 
tunities of discussion—so over-brimming with 
subjects on which they are sure to differ ; till 
Menie, in her gradually increasing excitement, 
forgets to note the progress of time; but is so 
glad——oh, so glad and joyful—to see the even- 
ing fall dark around them, to hear Maria’s step 
drawing near the door,while the lights she carries 
already throw their glimmer on the wall. It 
is late ; and now the visitors take leave, some- 
what reluctantly, for Lithgow begins to like his 
new friends greatly; and Randall, though 
something of irritation is in the face, where his 
smile of disdain still holds sway, is Menie’s ar- 
dent wooer still, and feels a charm in her pre- 
sence, simple though he has discovered her to 
be. But at last they are gone—safely gone ; 
and Menie, when she has watched them from the 
door, and listened to their steps till they die 
away a distant echo upon the silent air, steals 
away in the dark to her own room—not for any 
purpose—simply to rest herself a little; and 
her manner of rest is, sitting down upon a low 
stool close by the window, where some pale 
moonlight comes in faintly, and bending down 
her face into her clasped hands to weep a little, 
silently and alone. 

Is it but to refresh the wistful eyes which 
this night have beenso busy? Is it but to wash 
and flood away the pain that has been in their 
eager deprecating looks, their speeches of anx- 
ious tenderness? But Menie does not say, even 
to herself, what it is for, nor why. For some 
weeks now, Menie has been sadly given to 
“crying for nothing,” as she herself calls it. 
She thinks she ought to be ashamed of her weak- 
ness, and would be afraid to acknowledge it to 
any living creature ; but somehow, for these 
few days, Menie has come away about the same 
hour every night into the solitude here, to cry, 
with sometimes a little impatient sob bursting 
out among her tears—though she cannot tell 
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you, will not tell you—would not whisper even 
to her own very secret heart, the reason why. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mrs. Laurie sits by the table with her work ; 
but it is still an easy thing to perceive the irri- 
tation on Mrs. Laurie’s brow ; her hand moves 
with an additional rapidity, her breath comes 
a little faster ; and if you watch, you will see 
the color ually receding from her cheek, 
like an ebbing tide, and her foot ceasing to play 
so impatiently upon its supporting stool. 

Very humbly, like a culprit, Menie draws 
forward her chair to the light. She is admon- 
ished, ere long, by a hasty answer, an abrupt 
speech, a slight pushing back from the table, 
and erection of her figure, that Mrs. Laurie is 
still angry. It is strange how this cowes and 
subdues Menie—how eager she is to say some- 
thing—how humble her tone is—and how diffi- 
cult she feels it to find anything to say. 

Poor heart! like many another bewildered 
moth, Menie fiutters about the subject it behoves 
her most to avoid, and cannot help making 
timid allusions to their future life in London— 
that future life which begins to darken before 
her own vision under a cloudy horizon of doubt 
and dread. It has ceased to be a speculation 
now, this future ; for even within these few 
days there has been talk of Menie’s marriage. 

“ We will speak of some other thing ; there 
is no very great charm in the future for me, 
Menie,” said Mrs. Laurie, with a sigh. 

But Menie, with trembling temerity, begs to 
know the reason why. Why? whatconcernsher 
concerns her mother also. Very timid, yet too 
bold, Menie insists, and will be satisfied—why ? 

“ Because it is hard to lose my only child,” 
said Mrs. Laurie. “Let us not deceive our- 
selves; it is easy to say we will not be separat- 
ed, that there shall be nochange. I know better 
Menie ; well, well; do not cry—say it is only 
the natural lot.” 

“ What is only the natural lot? O mother, 
mother ! tell me.” Menie is still pertinacious, 
even through her tears. 

“T will tell you, Menie,” said Mrs. Laurie, 
quickly. “ Randall Home and I cannot dwell 
under one roof in peace. I foresee a wretched 
life for you, if we tried it; a constant struggle 
—a constant failure. Menie, I will try to be 
content ; but your mother feels it hard to yield 
up you and your love to astranger—very hard. 
I ought to be content and submissive. I ought 
to remember that it is the common necessity— 
an — trial; but we have been more to 
each other than mere mother and daughter. I 
cannot hide it from you, Menie; this trial is 
very grievous to me.” 

‘Mother! mother!’ Itis not “ for nothing” 
now that Menie Laurie weeps.” 

“You have been the light of my eyes for 
twenty years—my baby, my only bairn! I 
have nothing in the world when you are gone. 
Menie, have patience with your mother. I 
thought we might have been one household 
still. I never thought I could have hurt my 





bairn by clinging to her with all my heart. I 
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see through another medium now. Menie, this 
that I say is better for us both. I would lose 
my proper ee would lose even my own 
esteem—if I insisted, or if I permitted you to 
insist, upon our first plan. I do not mean to 
insist with Randall,’ said Mrs. Laurie, with a 
sudden flush of colour, “but with ourselves. 
It is not for your credit, any more than mine, 
that your mother should be unnecessarily 
humiliated ; and I choose to make this decision 
myself, Menie, not to have it forced upon me.” 

“Tf you think so—if I have nothing to hope 
but this—mother, mother !*’ cried Menie in her 
sobs, “ there is yet time ; we can change it all.” 

But Menie’s voice was choked; her head 
bowed down upon her folded arms; her strength 
and her heart were overcome. The room was 
only partially lighted. So vacant—only these 
two figures, with their little table and their 
lamp at one end—it looked lonely, silent, de- 
solate ; and you could hear so plainly the great 
struggle which Menie had with these strong 
sobs and tears. 

Mrs. Laurie wiped a few hot hasty drops 
from her own eyes. She was not much used to 
contest ; nor was it in her to be inflexible and 
stern ; and the mother could not see her child’s 
distress. ‘“Menie!’? Menie can make no an- 
swer ; and Mrs. Laurie rises to go to her side, 
to pass a tender caressing hand over the bowed 
head, to shed back the disordered hair. ‘ Me- 
nie, my dear bairn, I did not mean to vex you. 
I will do anything—anything, Menie ; only do 
not let me see you in such grief as this.” 

“He is not what you think, mother—he is 
not what you think,” cried Menie; “ it is not 
like this what he says of you. O mother! Ido 
not ask you to do him justice—to think well of 
him. I aska greater thing of you—mother, 
hear me—I ask you to like him for Menie’s 
sake.” 

And it will not do to evade this petition by 
caresses, by soothing words, by gentle motherly 
tenderness, ‘Yes, Menie, my darling, I'll 
try,” said Mrs. Laurie at last, with tearful eyes. 
“Do you think it is pleasant to me to be at 
strife with Randall? God forbid! and him 
my dear bairn’s choice ; but do not look at me 
with such a pitiful face. Menie, we'll begin 
again,” 

Was Menie content? for the moment more 
than content, springing up into a wild exhila- 
ration, a burst of confidence and hope. But 
by-and-by the conversation slackened—by-and- 
by the room became quite silent, with its dim 
corners, its little speck of light, and the two 
figures at its farther end. A heavy stillness 
brooded over them—they forgot that they had 
been talking—they forgot, each of them, that she 
was not alone. The leaves stirred faintly on 
the windows—the night wind rustled past the 
yew-tree on the lawn. From the other end of 
the house came sometimes a stir of voices, the 
sound of aclosed or opened door ; but here 
everything was silent—as if these were weird 
sisters, weaving, with their monotonous moving 
fingers, some charm and spell ; while, down to 
the depths—down, down, as far into the chill 

and dark of sad presentiment as the heart un- 
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learned could go—fluttering, with its wings 
close upon its breast, its song changed into a 
mournful cry—down out of the serene heavens, 
where it had its natural dwelling, came Menie 
Laurie’s quiet heart. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Through the depth and darkness of the sum- 
mer night, you can hear Mrs. Laurie’s quiet 
breathing as she lies asleep. Witha pain at 
her heart she lay down, and when she wakes 
she will feel it, or ever she is aware that she 
has awaked ; but still she sleeps: blessing on 
the kind oblivion which lays all these troubles 
for a time to rest. 

But what is this white figure erecting itself 
from the pillow, sitting motionless and silent 
in the night? It is tears that keep these gentle 
eyelids apart—tears that banish from them the 
sleep of youth. Still, that she may not wake 
the sleeper by her side, scarcely daring to move 
her hand to wipe away this heavy dew which 
blinds her eyes. Menie Laurie, Menie Laurie, 
can this sad watcher be you? 

And Menie’s soul is vexing itself with plans 
and schemes, and Menie’s heart is rising up to 
God in broken snatches of prayer, constantly 
interrupted, and merging into the bewilderment 
of her thoughts. Startled once for all out of 
the early calm, the serene untroubled youthful 
life which lies behind her in the past, Menie 
feels the change very hard and sore as she 
realizes it; from doing nought for her own 
comfort—from the loving sweet dependence 
upon others, to which her child’s heart has been 
accustomed—suddenly, without pause or pre- 

aration, to learn that all must depend upon 
herself-to have the ghost of strife and discord, 
where such full harmony was wont to be—to 
feel the two great loves of her nature—the 
loves which heretofore, in her own innocent 
and unsuspicious apprehension, have strength- 
ened and deepened each the other, set forth in 
antagonism, love against love, and her own 
heart the battle-ground. Shrinking and failing 
one moment, longing vainly to flee away— 
away anywhere into the utmost desolation, if 
only it were out of this conflict,—the next, 
resolving, with such strong throbs and beatings 
of her heart, to take up her burden cordially, 
to be ever awake and alert, to subdue this giant 
difficulty with the force of her own strong love 
and ceaseless tenderness—praying now for cs- 
cape, then for endurance, and anon breaking 
into silent tears over all. Alas for Menie Laurie 
in her unaccustomed solitude! and Menie thinks, 
like every other Menie, that she could have 
borne anything but this. 

But by-and-by, in spite of tears and trouble, 
the natural rest steals upon Menie—stcals upon 
her unawares, though she feels, in the sadness 
of her heart, as if she could never rest again ; 
throws back her dropping head upon her pillow, 
folds her arms meekly on her breast, closes her 
eyelids over the unshed tear; and thus it is 
that the dawn finds her out, like a flower over- 
charged and drooping with its weight of even- 








ing drew, but wrapt in sleep as deep and dream- 
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less and unbroken as if her youth had never 
known a tear. 

The sun is full in the room when Menie wakes, 
and Mrs. Laurie has but a moment since closed 
the door softly behind her, that the sleeper 
might not be disturbed. Even this tender pre- 
caution, when she finds it out, chills Menie to 
the heart ; for heretofore her mother’s voice 
has roused her, and even her mother’s im- 
patience of her lingering would be joy to her 
to-day ; but Mrs. Laurie is not impatienj. Mrs. 
Laurie thinks it better, for all the sun’s un- 
ceasing proclamation that night and sleep are 

ast, to let the young heart refresh itself a 
ittle longer, to leave the young form at rest. 

Ay, Menie Laurie, haeel down by your bed- 
side—kneel down and pray; it is not often that 
your supplications testify themselves in out- 
ward attitude. 
audible voice speaking words to which no 
mortal ear has any right to listen; and your 
downcast face is buried in your ds, and 
your tears plead with your prayers. For you 
never thought but to be happy, Menie, and the 

entle youthful nature longs and yearns for 
appiness, and with the strength of a rebel 
fights against the pain foreseen—poor heart! 

“Eh, Jenny! you’re no keeping ill-will?” 
said a doleful voice upon the lawn below ; very 
distinct, through the open window, it quickened 
Menie’s morning toilette considerably, and drew 
her forward, with a wondering face, to make 
sure. “I’m sure it’s no in me to be unfriends 
with onybody ; and after ane coming a’ this 
gate for naething but to ask a civil question, 
how you a’ was. I’m saying, Jenny? you’re 
no needing to haud ony correspondence with 
me except ye like; it’s the mistress and Miss 
Menie I’m wanting to see,” 

“ Am I to let in a’ the gaun-about vagabones 
that want to see the mistress and Miss Menie?” 
said Jenny’s gruff voice in reply. “I trow no; 
and how ye can have the face to look at Jenny 
after your last errand till her, I canna tell ; 

e’ll be for a my service ance mair ; 

ut ye may just as wee take my word ance for 
a’—the mistress canna bide ye ony mair than 
me. 

“Eh, woman, Jenny, ye’re a thrawn crea- 
ture!” said Nelly Panton. “I’m sure I never 
did ye an ill turn a’ my days. But ye needna 
even the like of your service to me; ’m 
to live with our Johnnie, and keep his house, 
and Johnnie’s company are grander folk than 
the mistress : but I’m no forgetting auld friends, 
so I came to ask for Miss Menie, because I aye 
likit her, and because she’s a young lass like 
mysel; and I’ll gang.and speak to that ither 
lala if you’ll no tell Miss Menie I’m 

ere. 

“Jenny’s fury—for very furious was Jemny’s 
suppressed fuff at the presumptuous notion of 
equality or friendship between Menie Laurie 
and Nelly Panton—was checked by this threat ; 
and fearful lest the dignity of her Paine mis- 
tress should be injured in the eyes of the house- 
hold by the new-comer’s pretensions, Jenny, 
who had held this colloquy out of doors, 
turned hastily round and pattered away by the 


Now there is a murmur of an/| d 





THE QUIET HEART. 


back entrance to open the door for the visitor, 
muttering repeated adjurations. “My pa- 
tience!” and Jenny’s patience had indeed much 
reason to be called to her aid. 

Menie’s curiosity was a little roused—her 
mind, withdrawn from herself, lightened some- 
what of its load, and she hastened down stairs 
less unwillingly than she would have done 
without this interruption. Jenny stood by the 
drawing-room door holding it open; and Jén- 
ny’s sturdy little form vibrated, every inch of 
it, with anger and indignation. “ Ane to speak 
to you, Miss Menie !—ane used with grand so- 
ciety, and owre high for the like of me. Ye’ll 
have to speak to her yoursel.”’ 

And Menie suddenly found herself thrust in- 
to the room, while Jenny, with an audible 
snort and fuff, remained in possession of the 


oor. 

Nelly Panton had too newly entered on her 
dignities to be able to restrain the ancient 
curtsey of her humility. Yes, undoubtedly, it 
was Nelly Panton—with the same faded gown, 
the same doleful shawl, the same ee 
and gloomy figure. Against the well-lighted, 
well-pictured wall of Miss Annie Laurie’s 
drawing-room she stood in dingy individuality 
dropping her curtsey, while Menie, much sur- 
prised and silent, stood before her waiting to 
be addressed. 

“Can nane of ye speak ?”’ said the impatient 
Jenny, from the door. “ Miss Menie, are ye no 
gaun to ask what isher business here? A fule 
micht ha’e kent this was nae place to come 
back to, after her last errand to Burnside ; and 
when she kens I canna bide her, and the mis- 
tress canna bide her, to come and set up for a 
friendship with you!” 

“ She’s just as cankered as she aye was, Miss 
Menie,” said Nelly Panton, compassionately, 
shaking her head. “It shows an ill disposition, 
indeed, when folk canna keep at peace with me, 
as many a'time I’ve telt my mother. But ye 
see, Miss Menie, I couldna just bide on in Kirk- 
lands when ye were a’ away, so I just took my 
fit in my hand, and came on to London to see 
after Johnnie with my ain een. He needs 
somebody to keep him gaun, and set him richt, 
puir callant ; and he’s in a grand way for him- 
sel, and should be attended to—so I think I'll 
just stay on, Miss Menie ; and the first thing I 


gaun | did was to come and ask for you.” 


“You are very kind, Nelly,” said Menie 
Laurie; but Menie paused with a suppressed 
laugh when she saw Jenny’s clenched hand 
shaken at her from the door. 

“ And ye’ll maybe think I’m no just in con- 
dition to set up for friends with the like of 
you,” said Nelly, glancing down upon her dress ; 
“ but I onty came in to London the day before 
yesterday, and I’ve naething a but my tra- 
velling things. I’m hearing that little Juley 
Home of Braecroft’s coming too ; and between 

‘ou and me, Miss Menie, no to let it gang ony 
farther, I think it was real richt and prudent 
you to show us the first example, and draw us 
a’ up to London to take care of thae lads.” 

- do you mean, Nelly?” exelaimed 
Menie, somewhat angrily. 





STARVATION. 


“Ye may weel say what does she mean,” 
said Jenny, making a sudden inroad from the 
door. “Do you hear, ye evil speaker !—the 
mistress is out, and thereis naebody to take 
care of this puir bairn but me ; whatever ma- 
lice and venom ye have to say, out wi’t, and 
T’'ll tell the young lady what kind of character 
ye are when a’s dune.” 

“T wadna keep such a meddling body in my 
house—no, if she did the wark twice as well,” 
retorted Nelly, with calm superiority ; “and 
I’ve nae call to speak my mind afore Jenny, 
and her aye misca’in’ me ; but it’s nae secret 
of mine. I was just gaun to say, that for a’ 
our Johnnie’s a very decent lad, and minds 
upon his friends, I never saw ane, gentle or 
simple, sae awfu’ muckle tooken up about him- 
sel as Home. He’s anither lad altoge- 
ther to what he used to be ; and it’s no to be 
thocht but what he’s wanting a grand wife like 
a’ the rest. Now, ye’ll just see. 

Menie Laurie put down Jenny’s passionate 
disclaimer by a motion of her hand. “If this 
was what you came to tell me, Nelly, I fear I 
shall scarcely be grateful for your visit. Do 
you know that it is an impertinence to say this 
to me? Whisht, Jenny, that is enough ; and I 
came here to look after no one. Whateveryou 
may have thought before, you will believe this 
now, since I say it. Jenny will see that you 
are comfortable while you stay out here ; but I 
think, Nelly, you have said enough to me 
this morning, and I to you—Jenny whisht.” 

“T’ll no whisht,” cried Jenny, at last, freed 
by Menie’s pause. “Eh, ye evil spirit! will 

e tell me what cause of il-wil ye ever could 
ve against thisinnocent bairn? I’m no gaun 
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to whisht, Miss Menie—to think of her coming 
up here ance errand to put out her malice on 
you! My patience! how ony mortal can thole 
the sicht o’ her, I dinna ken.” 

“TI can forgive ye, Jenny,” said the meek 
Nelly Panton, “for a’ your passions, and your 
glooms, and your ill words—I’m thankful to 
say I can forgive ye; but, eh, sirs, this isa 
weary world ;—wherever I gang, at hame, or 
away frae hame, I’m aye miskent—naebody 
has the heart to take a guid turn frae me— 
though, I’m sure, I aye mean a’thing for the 
best, and it was richt Miss Menie should ken. 
I thocht I would just come up this far to give 

an advice, Miss Menie, when we were our 
anes; and I’m no gaun to blaze up into a fuff 
like Jenny because it’s ill ta’en. I’m just as 
guid friends as ever. The next time I come 
V’ll come with our Johnnie, so I bid you a 
very good morning, Miss Menie Laurie, and 
mony thanks for your kind welcome. Jenny, 
fare-ye-well.” 

Menie sat down in the window when the dark 
figure of her unwelcome visitor was gone. The 
sun came in upon her gaily—the genial Au- 
gust sun—and the leaves without fluttered in 
a happy wind and a maze of morning sounds, 
broken with shriller shouts of children, and 
rings of silvery laughter floated up and floated 
round her, of themselves an atmosphere fresh 
and sweet ; but Menie bowed her face between 
her hands, and looked out with wistful eyes into 
the future, where so many fears and wonders 
had come to dwell; and vigilant and stern the 
meagre yew-tree looked in upon her, like an 
unkindly fate. 





From Notes and Queries. 
STARVATION. 


Unt your correspondent designated the word 
starvation as an “ Americanism,” I never had 
the least suspicion that it was obtained from that 
source. On the contrary, I remember to have 
heard, some thirty or forty years ago, that it 
was first employed by Harry Dundas, the first 
Viscount Melville, who might have 
ken with a brogue, but whose despatches 
were in good intelligent English. once 
asked his son, the second Viscount, whose cor- 
rectness must be fresh in the recollection of ma- 
ny of your readers, if the above report was 
true, and he seemed to think that his father had 
coined the word, and that it immediately got 
into general circulation. My impression is, 
that it was already current during the great 
scarcity at the end of the last, and the com- 
mencement of this century ; but the dictionary 

, those “ who toil at the lower employ- 
ments of life,” as old Sam Johnson termed it, 
are not apt to be alert in seizing on fresh 
words, and “ starvation” has shared in the gen- 
eral neglect. 

If you permit me I will, however, afford them 
my humble aid, by transcribing some omitted 
words which I find noted in a little Walker’s 





Dictionary, printed in 1830, and which has been 
my companion in many pilgrimages through 
many distant lands. Many of them may by 
this time have found their way even into dic- 
tionaries, but I copy them as I find them. 


Fiat. Minivar. 

Lichen. Unhesitating. 

Dawdle. Remittent. 

Complete (verb). Tannin. 

Starvation. Curry (substantive.) 

Cupel (see test). Uncompromised. 

Stationery writing} Duchess. 
materials), Resile (verb.) 

Chubby. Gist. 

Mister (form ‘of ad- 


dress). 
Todine. 
Disorganise. 
Growl (substantive). 
Avadavat (School for 
Scandal). 


Retinence. 
Phonetic. 
Lacune. 
Extradition. 
Laches. 
Fulcrum. 
Statics. 
Asthetical. 
Complicity. 


g' 
Celt (formed of touch- 
stone). 





N. L. MELVILLE. 
However “ strange it may appear, it is never 











theless quite true,” that this word “ Starvation 
(from the verb), state of perishing from cold or 
hunger,” is to be found, and thus defined, in 
“An Appendix to Dr. Johnson’s English Dic- 
tionary,” published along with the latter, by 
William Maver, in 2 vols. 8vo., Glasgow, 1809, 
now-forty-five yearsago. In his preface to this 
Appendix he says : 


“In the compilation the editor is principally 
indebted to Mr. Mason, whose labours in sup- 
plying the deficiencies of Dr. Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary have so much enriched the vocabulary 
of our language, that every purchaser of the 
quarto edition should avail himself of a copy 
of Mr. Mason’s Supplement.” 4 


Whether or not Mr. Maver drew the word 
“ starvation” from Mr. Mason’s Supplement, I 
cannot say; but from old date in the west 
of Scotland it has been, and is still, popularly 
and extensively used in the exact senses given 
to it by Mr. Maver as above. I think it 
much more likely to be of Scottish than of 
American origin, and that Mr. Webster may 
have picked it up from some of the natives of 
this country. 

I may add that in early life I often spoke with 
Mr. Maver, who was a most intelligent literary 
man. In 1809 he followed the business of a 
bookseller in Glasgow, but from some cause 
was not fortunate, and afterwards followed that 
of a book auctioneer, and may be dead fully 
thirty years ago. His edition of, and Appen- 
dix to Johnson were justly esteemed ; the lat- 
ter “containing several thousand words omit- 
ted by Dr. Johnson, and such as have been in- 
troduced by good writers since his time,” with 
“the pronunciation according to the present 
practice of the best orators and orthoepists” of 
the whole language. G. N. 


This word was first introduced into the Eng- 





lish language by Mr. Dundas, in a debate in the 
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House of Commons on American affairs, in 
1775. From it he obtained the nick-name of 
“ Starvation Dundas.” (Vide the Correspon- 
dence between Horace Walpole and Mason, 
vol. ii. pp. 177, 310, 396, edition 1851.) The 
word is of irregular formation, the root starve 
being old English, while the termination-ation 
is Latin. E. G. R. 

The word may perhaps be originally Ameri- 
can, but if the following anecdote be correct, 
it was introduced into this country long before 
Webster compiled his Dictionary. 


“The word starvation was first introduced 
into the English language by Mr. Dundas, in a 
speech in 1775, on an American debate, and 
hence applied to him as a nick-name, ‘ Starva- 
tion Dundas.’ ‘I shall not,’ said he,’ wait for 
the advent of starvation from Edinburgh to 
settle my judgment.’’— Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole and Mason, vol. ii. p. 396. 

J. R. M., M. A. 


Throughout this part of the country, 
“‘ starved” always refers to cold, never to hun- 
ger. Toexpress the latter the word “hungered” 
is always used : thus, many were “like to have 
been hungered”’ in the late severe weather and 
hard times. This is clearly the scriptural 
phrase ‘an hungred.” To “starve” is to per- 
ish ; and it is a common expression in the 
south, “I am quite perished with cold,” which 
answers to our northern one, “I am quite 

H. 7. G. 


starved.” 

Hull. 

I cannot ascertain the period of the adoption 
of the unhappily common word “starvation” 
in our language. But it is much older than 
your correspondent Q. supposes. It occurs in 
the Rolliad : 


“Tis but to fire another Sykes, to plan 
Some new starvation scheme for —— 





A MAN HANGED UPON HIS OWN SELF-ACCU- 
saTion.—* Since you are entered upon stories, I 
also will tell you one, the which, though I heard 
it not with mine own ears, yet my author I 
dare believe: It is concerning one old Tod, 
that was hanged about twenty years ago, or 
more, at Hartford, for being a thief. The sto- 
ry is this: At a Summer Assize holden at Hart- 
ford, while the Judge was sitting upon the 
Bench, comes this old Tod into the Court, 
clothed in a green suit, with his leathern gir- 
dle in his hand, his bosom open, and all in a 
dung sweat as if he had run for his life; and 
being come in, he spake aloud as follows: My 
Lord, said he, here is the veryest rogue that 
breathes upon the face of the earth; I have 
been a thief from a child: When Iwas but 
a little one, I gave myself to rob orchards, and 
to do other such like wicked things’; and I 
have continued a thief ever since. My Lord, 
there has not been a robbery committed this 
many years, within somany miles of this 
place, but Ihave either been at it, or privy to 





it. The Judge thought the fellow was mad: 
but after some conference with some of the 
Justices, they agreed to indict him and so the 
did, of several felonious actions; to all whic 
he heartily confessed guilty, and so was hang- 
ed with his wife at the same time.” —Bunyan’s 
Works. 





Hovr-GassEs AND INSCRIPTIONS ON OLD Put- 
pits.—In St. Edmund’s Church, South Burling- 
ham, stands an elegant pulpit of the fifteenth 
century, painted red and blue, and relieved 
with gilding. On it there still remains an old 
hour-glass, though such appendages were not 
introduced till some centuries probably after 
the erection of this pulpit. The following le- 
gend goes round the upper part of this pulpit, 
in the old English character : 


“Inter nafos mulierum non surrexit major 
Johanne Baptista.”—.Votes and Queries. 























